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MORRISON R. 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF 


HIS gentleman, so recently elevated to 
one of the most responsible positions in 
the polity of our National Government, is a 
resident of Ohio, but a native of Lyme, Con- 
necticut, where he was born about the year 
1816. His father and grandfather were both 
jurists of good reputation in New England, 
and lived to advanced age. His mother was 
a Selden, a relative of the eminent judges of 
that name, who were also natives of Lyme, a 
little town at the mouth of the Connecticut 
River. He received a liberal education, 
graduated at Yale College at the age of 
twenty-two; and after a short period of 
study, under his father’s direction, went to 
Maumee City, in Ohio, where he continued 
the study, and commenced the practice of 
law. In 1850 he removed to Toledo, where 
he was associated with 8S. M. Young, Esq., 
for upward of eighteen years in the practice 
of his chosen, we might say with much truth 
his hereditary, profession. As a lawyer he 
won a high position, and although repeatedly 
offered the candidacy for a judicial seat, he 
has heretofore positively declined. 

In 1849 he was elected a member of the 
State Legislature, and served his term with 

‘much credit. In 1862 he was nominated for 
Congress, but suffered a defeat, notwithstand- 
ing the vote in Toledo was his by a very 
large majority. In December, 1871, he was 
appointed one of the counsel to the Geneva 
Commission, and acquitted himself with hon- 
or. To this service, it is probable, his recent 
appointment to the Supreme Bench is mostly 
due, although the honor was not at all sought 
by him. His nomination, as is.well known, 
was confirmed by the U. 8. Senate by a vote 
which is almost without a precedent, in that 
it was unanimous. This, considering the 
fate of the two previous nominations for the 
vacant Chief Justiceship, is remarkable. A 
Tribune correspondent wrote of the proceed- 
ings of the Senate when the subject was 
called up: 

The nomination was discussed for about 
an hour, during which speeches were made 
by Mr. Sumner, Mr. Sherman, and Mr. Ed- 
munds, The speech of Mr. Sumner is spoken 
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of as one of the best and most impressive 
which he has delivered in the Senate. While 
in no sense opposing the confirmation of Mr, 
Waite, he spoke with much feeling of the 
importance of the office and the great respon- 
sibility of the Senate, and paid a high trib- 
ute to the profession of: law and to some of 
the great judges and lawyers of the past, 
Mr. Sherman spoke of Mr. Waite’s high stand- 
ing at home, and assured the Senate there 
was not a man in the world who had the re- 
spect and admiration of his neighbors toa 
greater degree than he. Not a breath of 
suspicion or reproach had ever been cast 
on him, and the Senator did not believe a 
man existed whose character was more spot- 
less, or whose sense of justice and honor was 
more acute. He answered many questions 
propounded by Senators from time to time 
with reference to Mr. Waite and his charac- 
ter and abilities. 

During the entire discussion not a word 
was said in opposition to the nominee, but 
nobody pretended that he was the greatest 
or most conspicuous and deserving lawyer in 
the country. The nomination was spoken of 
by all as creditable. When the discussion 
was ended, a motion was made to take a 
vote, and this was done, as an additional 
compliment to Mr. Waite, by Yeas and Nays, 
and the result was something which has 
rarely if ever occurred in the Senate. He re- 
ceived every vote cast, sixty-three in all. 

He received the degree of LL’D. from Yale 
College in 1872, and in 1873 was chosen as 
President of the State Constitutional Con- 
vention of Ohio, not on account of his mere 
political services we may be assured, for, 
although a Republican in his leanings, he 
has not been an active partisan. 

We are not altogether satisfied with our 
portrait of the Chief Justice. It does 
not fairly indicate the proportions of the 
brain in relation to the face, particularly as 
regards the lower jaw, which is somewhat 
exaggerated. He has, however, a fincly- 
balanced temperament, the vital and motive 
elements contributing, in abundant measure, 
to vigor and strength in his mental opera- 
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-tions, and enabling him to meet with ease 


and freedom, from irritation or fatigue, 
such draughts upon them as would utterly 
exhaust and break down men of ordinary 
physical endowment. 

That is a fine head ; large (said to be the 
largest among the great heads of Ohio), well- 
formed, and well-supported by a healthy body. 
The face is in keeping with body and brain. 
That is an amiable, though a decided mouth; 





it inclines wp at the outer corners, and the 
whole expression evinces intelligence, integ- 
rity, decision, hopefulness, self-respect, com- 
prehensiveness, prudence, honor, dignity, 
and charity. He will rise in the public 
esteem as he becomes more intimately and 
generally known. We are satisfied with our 
new Chief Justice, and shall look for such de- 
cisions as will be approved of all good men, 
and, may we say it, in the courts above. 


—+99—__—_ 


OBLIQUITIES OF CHARACTER—THEIR USES. 


BY JNO. 8 BENDER. 


HERE are some features in the char- 
acter of every man who asserts his in- 
dividuality which may appear to the world 
at large to be real defects. Yet were these 
seeming blurs erased, the individual would 
have little character to assert. These out- 
croppings are but the indices pointing to 
the genus to which they belong, and are by 
some termed peculiarities. These peculi- 
arities are by many good persons regarded 
as follies, or something that tarnishes the 
good name of the possessor; but to every 
observer of human nature it is apparent that 
these eccentricities, or whatever the world 
chooses to call them, can not be dispensed 
with without robbing the individual of that 
which gives him identity among men. These 
points of divergence in character from that 
of men generally, may annoy the student of 
human nature at first glance; but by careful 
investigation he will soon be convinced that 
if they have not been produced by a per- 
version of character, to eliminate them would 
be to despoil the individual of his usefulness. 
The chestnut tree produces a deliciously- 
flavored nut, but it is incased within a hull 
that may wound the hand that touches it. 
All admit the nutritive qualities of the nut, 
but forget that it could not mature without 
this jagged exterior. The rough burr is the 
peculiarity of the chestnut, and there is no 
use of philosophizing upon a method to 
raise them without burrs, Chestnuts won't 
grow in any other manner. When fruit is 
produced that matures in a smooth hull, it 
will not be chestnuts. 
To carry the simile still further: Many of 





the insectivora of the animal kingdom have 
exceeding long antenne which appear useless, 
yet the entomologist will tell you that they 
could not be trimmed off no more than man 
could give up his fingers, without injury. 

The peculiarities of men are generally 
ridiculed ; they ought not to be—these are 
his antenne, his jagged exterior, and beneath 
this rough casement may lie a mind more 
valuable than gold. Much of the want of 
harmony in society, and many of the annoy- 
ances of life proceed from these outcroppings 
of character, yet, strange as it may appear, it 
is that which should produce the greatest 
amount of good—the greatest delight to 
members of society. “ Variety is the spice 
of life.’ The ostrich is a remarkable bird, 
yet no one who visits a museum would be 
satisfied to view the ostrich all the time. 

Why does diversity of character produce 
discord? On the principle that a tender- 
footed man can not walk over chestnut burrs 
without hurting his feet, or a nude one be 
thrown into a brier-patch without getting 
scratched. The former should have on his 
shoes, and the latter be clad for the occa- 
sion. He who rushes indiscreetly against 
the eccentricities of another, is little wiser 
than a naked infant sporting in an osage 
hedge. 

Many good wives find peculiarities in 
their husbands’ character which they wish 
eliminated ; if from an ill-formed habit, they 
are right; if natural, don’t pluck them out, 
it would ruin the man. Husbands, if the 
wife be naturally imperious in temper, don’t 
try to rub it out. Should you succeed you 
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may have to nurse a sickly spouse. Re- 
member that a healthy cactus is more beauti- 
ful than an unhealthy quince. 

Every species of animated nature flourishes 
and excites our admiration when perfect in 
all its parts. This will apply to character 
also. The only safe rule to govern com- 
panions who have thorns in their character 
is, handle them carefully ; deal gently with 
them. The same will apply to society at 
large. Many persons find fault with Xan- 
tippe, because they say she was a pattern of 
a scold, yet I have no doubt were we now 
copying from the vld philosopher's note- 
book his opinion of his memorable spouse, 
it would run about thus: “I now want it to go 
down as my apology for her to future gener- 
ations, who I think will be more charitable 
than our contemporaries, that while I was 





almost gratuitously instructing my country. 
men in the philosophy of the times, my 
dear wife (Xantippe) was crying for some. 
thing to eat.” 

What I most particularly wish to inculcate 
by this lesson is, every useful person has 
some angulatities, and we have no right to 
grumble at them. If we must deal with 
such, it should be with caution. Most times 
we are injured by such; it is our own 
fault. If we are handling sharp-edged 
tools, it should be with care. An excellent 
razor becomes a blessing, a dull one a 
curse. A dull man or woman is laid by to 
rust, The sharp man or woman has demands 
upon him or her every day, and will never 
be “laid upon the shelf ;” and if we do not 
want to get hurt by such, we must deal with 
them gently. 


408 


SPURZHEIM AND OWEN IN 1827. 


N the Atlantic Monthly for November, 1873, 
Mr. Robert Dale Owen published an inter- 
esting article made up of sketches of eminent 
persons with whom he had had friendly rela- 
tions in London forty or more years ago. This 
article possesses features particularly inviting 
to the friends of Phrenology, as a good part of 
it is devoted to the author’s brief intimacy with 
Spurzheim ; and certain details connected with 
the phrenological methods of those days are 
given which are valuable as confirmatory evi- 
dences of the truth of the system. Mr. Owen 
writes : 

I met Dr. Spurzheim at the house of Mr. 
Martineau (father of Harriet); I listened to him 
with eager attention, and expressed to him in 
strong terms, ere we parted, the deep interest 
I had felt in his conversation. He smiled, and 
cordially invited me to visit him in his studio. 
When I called, he gave up to me an entire 
forenoon, and seemed to take good-natured 
pleasure in showing his collection of casts and 
skulls, and in explaining the first principles of 
his system. His candor, modesty, and simple 
methods of illustration impressed me at once 
in his favor. How devoid of pretension, how 
free from all dogmatic assertion, was the mas- 
ter, compared to some of his half-fledged disci- 
ples whom I have since met! 

He brought me the cast of a head, having 
taken the precaution to cover up the features 
with a cloth, and asked me what character I 
should assign to the original. I answered 





readily that I should suppose him to be a 
wise and intelligent man. Then, with similar 
precaution, he produced another bust, which, 
at a glance, I pronounced to be that of an 
idiot. 

“You are right in both cases,” he said. 
“ You see, then, that, without any previous re- 
search, you instinctively detect the extremes. 
I pretend to nothing more, after years of care- 
ful study and the examination and comparison 
of many thousand skulls, than to be able to 
detect, in detail, some of the minuter indica- 
tions of human character.” 

But, though his mode and manner won me; 
though I perceived also that he was anything 
but a man of one idea; though I knew it was 
admitted, on all hands, not only that he was an 
excellent anatomist and physiologist, but that 
his analysis of the mind—the division of its 
powers and attributes into the various propen- 
sities, sentiments, perceptive and reasoning 
faculties—evinced a careful study of mental 
philosophy; yet in that first interview I was 
able to assent only to a few general deductions; 
as that the frontal organs correspond to the 
intellectual powers; the sincipital, to the moral 
sentiments; the basilar, to the lower propensi- 
ties. I could follow him when he went on to 
affirm that when the mass of brain contained 
in the basilar and occipital regions is less than 
that contained in the frontal and sincipital, 
the man, as a general rule, is superior to the 
average of his fellows; though it is to be con- 
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ceded that too great a disparity indicates a lack 
of animal energy—often a serious deficiency. 
Nor did [ dissent from his opinion, that, take 
the average heads of mankind, savage and civ- 
ilized, in our day, the basilar and occipital 
masses of brain exceed the frontal and sincip- 
ital; a fact, it seemed to me, to which my 
good father was not wont to give sufficient 
heed. 

The theory of craniology, however, in its 
details, struck me, on this first presentation, as 
vague and fanciful; and when Dr. Spurzheim, 
as I took leave of him, said that if I would 
call on him again, he would give me a chart 
of my head, I resolved, in partial satisfaction 
of my doubts, to try an experiment; and since 
one purpose of an autobiography is to furnish 
to its readers materials for a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the autobiographer, I shall 
here chronicle the result of that experiment, at 
expense, it may be, of incurring the charge of 
egotism. 

There was at that time in. London a Mr. De 
Ville, a lecturer on Phrenology, a man of lim- 
ited literary and scientific knowledge as com- 
pared to Spurzheim, but an industrious and 
critical observer, who had made the best col- 
lection of casts and skulls in England, larger, 
even, than that of Dr. Spurzheim himself. To 
him I went; and finding that he furnished to 
visitors, for a moderate compensation, a writ- 
ten statement of their cranial developments, I 
asked for mine. As soon as I received it, I 
went straight to Dr. Spurzheim to pay him 
my second visit; obtained the promised chart 
from him also, without showing him De Ville’s, 
and brought both home to compare them. 
They coincided much more nearly that I had 
imagined they would. 

The degrees of comparison indicated were 
five: 1. Predominant; 2. Large; 3. Rather 
large; 4. Full; 5. Small. I have before me 
Spurzheim’s estimation, with De Ville’s added 
in parenthesis whenever there was a Variation 
of opinion, which I here copy— 


1. ORGANS PREDOMINANT. 


Benevolence. 

Conscientiousness. 

Adhesiveness. 

Causality. 

Comparison. (D. V., 2.) 
Firmness. (D. V., 2.) 

Love of Offspring. (D. V., 2.) 
Love of Approbation. (D. V., 2.) 
Locality. (D. V., 2.) 
Eventuality. (D. V., 4) 





2. ORGANS LARGE. 
Ideality. (D. V., 1.) 
Constructiveness. (D. V., 1.) 
Individuality. (D. V., 1.) 
Form. (D. V., 1.) 
Destructiveness. (D. V., 3.) 
Amativeness. 

Self-Esteem. 
Language. 

Size. 

Imitation. (D. V.; 3.) 

3. ORGANS FULL. 
Acquisitiveness. 

Melody. 
Secretiveness. (D. V., 5.) 


4, ORGANS MODERATE. 
Caution. 
Hope. (D. V., 2.) 
Veneration. (D. V., 2.) 
Calculation. (D. V., 3.) 
Combafiveness. (D. V., 3.) 
Time. (D. V., 3.) 


5. ORGANS SMALL. 
Inhabitiveness. 
Marvelousness. 

Color. 
Wit. (D. V., 4) 

Thus, with a range of five figures indicating 
size of-organs, it will be observed— 

That thirteen out of the thirty organs exam- 
ined correspond to a single figure. 

That thirteen more differ a single figure 
only. 

Therefore that there are four organs only, 
out of thirty, as to which the variation is more 
than one degree out of five, while only one of 
these differs more than two figures. 

Four organs were set down by both examin- 
ers as dominant; namely, Benevolence, Con- 
scientiousness, Adhesiveness. Causality. 

Five were set down as very large by Spurz- . 
heim, but as large only by De Ville; namely, 
Firmness, Love of Offspring, Love of Approba- 
tion, Comparison, Locality. 

Three were set down as very large by De 
Ville, but as large only by Spurzheim »namely 
Ideality, Constructiveness, and Individuality. 

At home, before visiting De Ville, I had 
questioned my conscience and set down, as 
honestly and accurately as I was able, my own 
estimate. It corresponded, in a general way, 
to the above, except that I had not felt justified 
in naming more than one organ (Adhesiveness) 
as predominant, and had rated the others 
which were esteemed predominant by Spurz- 
heim and De Ville as large only. 
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I incline to the opinion that Spurzheim was 
right in giving me somewhat more Firmness 
+ and Comparison, and somewhat less Ideality 
and Constructiveness than De Ville; and that, 
on the other hand, De Ville was right in giving 
me somewhat more Hope, Veneration, and 
Form (especially Hope), and somewhat less 
Imitation and Locality, than Spurzheim. As 
to Eventuality (the only organ in which there 
was a variation of three figures), I think the 
truth lies between the two. 

The substantial accordance between these 
two charts of character gave me somewhat in- 
creased confidence in the phrenological map- 
ping of the skull. The fact that the character 
thus ascribed to me was a good one may very 
likely have tended to influence my judgment 
in the same direction. The readers of this 
autobiography, if I live to complete it, will 
have the means of judging, to a certain extent, 





how far the two best phrenologists then in 
England succeeded, or failed, in deciding cor- 
rectly in my case. 

I am afraid that if the above should fall into 
the hands of some good people with conserva- 
tive tendencies, who know me by report only, 
it will weaken their faith in Spurzheim and 
De Ville’s sagacity as phrenologists. I speak 
of those who may have thought of Robert Dale 
Owen as a visionary dreamer, led away- by 
fancy into the region of the marvelous, there 
to become an advocate of the wild belief that 
occasional intervention from another world in 
this is not a superstitious delusion, but a grand 
reality. To such persons the assertion in 
which both these observers unite—namely, that 
Causality, or the reasoning power, is a predom- 
inating faculty in my brain, while Marvelous- 
ness is one of its smallest organs—will appear 
incredible. 








epartment of feligion and {ochology, 





Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 

Who worships God shall find him.— Young’s Night Thoughis, 

The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mrs. Hemans. 





IMMORTALITY CONSIDERED PHYSIOLOGICALLY. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


WO theories exist in the religious world 

in relation to the doctrine of immor- 
tality. One theory recognizes the immor- 
tality of the soul distinct from the bodily 
organization or, at best, from such a bodily 
oragnization as exists in earth-life. The 
other theory is, that the “redeemed” are to 
possess the earth immortally with the same, 
or exactly similar, bodily organizations as 
they possess on earth. The familiar scrip- 
tural quotation, “This mortal shall put on 
immortality,” is claimed by each party to 
prove its theory, as is St. Paul’s beautiful il- 
lustration of the resurrection. The former 
theory assumes that, in the article of death, 
the soul is disconnected from its earthly ten- 
ement, and, clothed with a spiritual body, 
immediately enters on its eternal destiny. 
The purgatory of the Roman Catholics is 
only a modification of this theory. The 
latter theory assumes that all who are so 





fortunate as to be in the category of “ Saints,” 
are to be in some manner resurrected or re- 


created (after sleeping in the grave until the ~ 


“Second Advent,” or “day of doom”) ; that 
then the earth is to be remodeled, purified, 
and beautified, for their eternal habitation, 
and that God will rule over them personally, 
receiving everlasting adoration and praise 
from them. 

I shall not undertake to prove nor dis- 
prove either theory in this paper, but con- 
sider simply the question of immortality 
itself. How is this.doctrine to be proved or 
disproved? One will answer, “ By revela- 
tion ;” but another will ask, ‘“‘ What is rev- 
elation?” And here the theologians dis- 
agree. One says the Bible settles the problem 
that man is immortal. But there are dif- 
ferences of opinion among eminent biblical 
scholars as to its teachings on this subject. 
Some theologians assert that the Old Testa- 
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ment nowhere teaches the doctrine of im- 
mortality, and that the ancient Jews never 
intimated such faith. Nearly all clergy- 
men and commentators agree that the New 
Testament teaches the doctrine. But we 
must leave these questions to the theologians, 
while we interpret the Book of Nature. 

The material sciences afford no ray of 
direct light on the subject. But as they de- 
monstrate the existence of things beyond the 
recognition of our senses, they afford therein 
a presumption of immortality. Science ren- 
ders it probadle that a drop of water contains 
more than two millions of molecules; that a 
spark of electricity, or a flash of lightning, 
visible to the naked eye, occupies less time 
than the millionth part of a second; that 
chemical atoms vibrate hundreds of trillions 
of times in a second; that all space is per- 
yaded by an ether or substance, so fine or 
subtile that the spider's thread, composed of 
four thousand strands, and just visible to our 
unaided sight, is like the huge California 
trees in comparison, and numerous other 
things as amazing and incomprehensible. 
Surely a spiritual or soul existence of sub- 
stances, as much more refined than our pre- 
sent tenements of clay, and utterly incom- 
prehensible to the mind through its present 
bodily instrumentalities, is quite as sup- 
posable as are the similar suppositions in 
relation to what is termed “gross matter,” 
and its properties. 

We seem to have no better, indeed no 
other scientific basis for investigation than 
ourselves; and this brings us to the funda- 
mental premise in this discussion, How are 
we related to the other things of the uni- 
verse? This proposition, so simple in state- 
ment, is very complicated in its implications, 
for it involves several problems, concerning 
each of which many books have been written. 
What is life? Whence does it originate? 
What is mind? soul? spirit? What is the 
nature of either? What its relation to mat- 
ter? 

Until the materialist can explain the na- 
ture of an atom, molecule, or “mode of 
motion,” he can not properly demand of the 
metaphysician to demonstrate the nature or 
essence of soul or spirit. Whether an atom 
has any existence as an entity distinct and 
separate from motion, is as vexed a question 





among the scientists as is that of the spir- 
itual philosophers, whether soul can exist 
independently of what our senses recognize 
as organization. 

Professor Tyndall adopts the atomic 
theory, and assumes that all matter is ref- 
erable to primary self-existent atoms. Pro- 
fessor Le Conte, on the contrary, meets the 
issue with the somewhat startling propo- 
sition that “nothing exists in any by 
itself,” and raises the question for debate 
whether “ reality is absolute ?” : 

The word soul is employed in various 
senses in the Bible, as well in common conver- 
sation, as mind, spirit, person, disposition, na- 
ture, etc. In this article I shall employ it only 
in the technical sense, as synonymous with 
spirit, and to mean whatever there is in and 
of humanity distinct from the bodily organs 
and structures which are cognizable to our 
senses; or, in other words, whatever it is 
that is manifested through the brain sub- 
stance. 

All metaphysicians and all physiologists 
agree that the brain is the organ of 
mind, although all do not concur with the 
phrenologians that the brain consists of a 
plurality of organs. All agree that the brain 
is the seat or medium of mental cognition 
—thoughts and feelings. It is universally 
admitted that the brain is the medium 
through which the ego or person, or soul, is 
manifested, mind being the aggregate of 
its manifestations, whatever may be the na- 
ture or essence of the soul itself—a problem 
the phrenologist may safely agree to explain 
as soon as the scientist will explain the na- 
ture and essence of the primary atom, mole- 
cule, or motion. 

The evidence thai soul exists is, therefore, 
precisely the same as the evidence that mat- 
ter exists. Our seuses can take cognizance 
of neither in its essence. We know nothing 
of either except in its relations and effects, 
There is as much evidence of the entity or in- 
dependent existence of one as the other, and to 
atlirm that spirit results from organization, is 
just as unphilosophical as to affirm that or- 
ganization results from. spirit. Indeed, as 
the higher includes-the lower as a law of the 
universe, it is a thousand times as probable 
that spirit organizes matter as it is that mat- 
ter organizes spirit. Does the house build 
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the tenant, or does the tenant construct the 
house? In the relations of living and dead 
matter, the living always is active and the 
dead passive. No physiologist has ever 
traced vitality to any other origin than a 
living being or germ; nor has any psychol- 
ogist ever traced soul to any other origin 
than prior existing soul. But, as all admit 
the mere existence of soul, the only question 
is, does it exist forever ? 

And here again Phrenology meets the 
Scientist on his own grounds. Does matter 
exist forever? The scientist says nothing 
can be destroyed. Then it follows that the 
soul can not be annihilated. Matter must 
exist somewhere in some form. So must 
soul. If matter is uncreated and inde- 
structible, and only individualized in form, so 
is soul, This is individualized in persons. 
Both are immortal and eternal—one as mat- 
ter, with physical properties, and the other 
as living beings, with vital and mental prop- 
ertivn. 

But the confusion on this subject is mainly 
attributable to a want of a clear distinction 
between physical, chemical, vital, intellectual 
and moral powers or properties — distinc- 
tions nowhere found in our college text- 
books. 

The mineral kingdom possesses physical 
and chemical properties. The vegetable 
kingdom possesses vitality. The animal 
kingdom possesses vitality and mentality. 
The human kingdom possesses vitality, men- 
tality, and morality. The latter quality is 
peculiarly human, and distinguishes man 
from the animals. Man is not, therefore, a 
“higher animal.” 

Whence are these properties, qualities, or 
powers derived? Keeping in mind the law 
which all educated men recognize, that the 
higher includes all below it, how can we 
imagine for a moment that soul is derived 
from matter? The reverse may not be de- 
monstrable, but it is certainly conceivable. 

No matter about Darwinism and evolution. 
This may be true or false without affecting 
the real question in issue. If Darwin even- 
tually succeeds in demonstrating the “ descent 
(ascent ?) of man,” it in no way disturbs the 
evidences in favor of immortality, whether we 
seck them in the Book of Nature or the Book 
of Revelation. Indeed, I think the doctrine 





of evolution is distinctly and correctly indi- 
cated in the first chapter of Genesis, The 
works of creation are there mentioned in the 
following order: Heaven and earth, light, 
firmament, herb, fish, fowl, cattle, man, and 
this is substantially the order in which all 
naturalists have evolved their histories of 
geology and animated nature. 

Suppose we suppose for a moment what is 
not supposable, and admit the self-evident 
absurdity that a certain arrangement or com- 
bination of the elements or particles of in- 
organic matter can produce vitality in the 
vegetable kingdom; and a new or further 
combination or arrangement mentally in the 
animal kingdom? How are we to account 
for the morality of special endowment of the 
human being? Where and how does this 
become “evolved?” Granted that life, feel- 
ing, and thought are “modes of motion,” 
properties of matter, results of organization, 
we are not any nearer a material solution of 
our problem. Life, feeling, and thought may 
each and all relate to and have their uses and 
ends in this state of existence. Plants and 
animals live, develop, grow, decay, and 
perish, with no thought of or preparation for 
anything beyond the season. There is no 
trace of anything moral in their natures, in 
the religious sense of the word, or in its re- 
lation to an endless existence. Why not? 

And just here is the physiological and the 
only philosophical basis for the doctrine of 
immortality. It is found in the group of 
phrenological organs termed Hope, Con- 
scientiousness, Ideality, Benevolence, and 
Spirituality. All other mental powers the 
higher animals have in common with man; 
some of them in a merely rudimentary state, 
others even more fully developed, compara- 
tively, than in the human being. And this 
distinction proves the immortality of the soul. 

We can all see and understand the uses of 
vitality and mentality for the varied pur- 
poses of thie life; and these are all the 
powers needed or useful for an existence 
which is to terminate with the death of the 
body. They answer all purposes of develop- 
ment, growth, and reproduction. And if 
man perishes like the plant and the animal, 
why the superaddition of powers that have 
no relation whatever to development, growth, 
and reproduction, but do relate him to some 
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thing upward, onward, distinct from, and in 
opposition to, the laws and conditions of 
material organization, however vague and 
mysterious may be that something ? 
Physiology intimates immortality; Phre- 
nology demonstrates it. Let those who deny 


the doctrine meet these testimonies, “and 
say why Heaven has made us as we are,” if 
they can. Let them tell us why, for the 
purposes of this life, we need, in addition 
to domestic and social organs, the moral 
powers ? 


—~+0e—__—_——_- 


TASTES AND TEMPERAMENTS A REASON FOR DENOMINATIONS. 


BY REV. THOMAS E. BABB, IN THE CHURCH UNION. 


ERE are clerical utterances which will 
seem new to other than phrenological 
readers. It has been the practice for years 
of delineators of character to classify men— 
total strangers—by their organizations. They 
would say to this one, “ You are largely de- 
veloped in Conscientiousness, and in De- 
structiveness, with moderate Benevolence, 
etc., and your God delights in ‘ punishing 
the wicked.’” To another he would say, 
“Your Conscientiousness is not so large, 
while your Benevolence greatly predominates. 
Your God is all-merciful, and delights in 
saving everybody.” To another he would 
say, “You are a good believer. Faith is 
your leading trait; and you affiliate with 
that body who believes with or without rea- 
son;” and soon. Indeed it is not a difficult 
task for a good phrenologist to indicate who 
is a good specimen of the fire-and-brimstone 
sort, and who is the opposite ; who is Roman 
Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Methodist, Unitarian, Universalist, Sweden- 
borgian, etc. Of course many will be found 
with no special proclivities toward any re- 
ligious order, while those well-grounded in 
any doctrine will show it more or less in the 
development of the head, face, and character. 
Is there no difference in the heads—full-grown 
—of Roman Catholics and Israelites ? between 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Swedenborgians, 
Lutherans, Mormons, Shakers, and the rest ? 
There are differences, and they may be 
pointed out. But to the article proper. 

A fact like the existing variety of denom- 
inations, of course, has a history. There has 
been a time when each denomination began 
to exist, and there was a cause for its rise. 
This history is usually traced by referring to 
some doctrinal discussion, which ended in 
the separation of those who could not bury 





their bones of contention and live harmoni- 
ously together. A professor of ecclesiastical 
history will readily account for the present 
diversity of denominations on this score, 
and perhaps will justify the variance on this 
ground. 

But whether this is the true cause or not, 
it is not in this way that Christian people in 
general seek to justify denominations. Much 
oftener they put them on the ground of 
various tastes and temperaments. Men pre- 
fer different methods of worship. Says a 
quiet Quaker, or a congealed Congregation- 
alist, “‘ Pray, how could I worship with your 
ranting Methodists? They are good, no 
doubt, and I have no objection to allowing 
them to worship as their feelings prompt. 
Let them roar, if they think that their God 
is on a journey, or sleeping; but let me 
worship in my own quiet way.” Says an 
ardent Methodist, “ Compel me to become a 
Presbyterian, if you wish to freeze me; but 
if you are willing that I should worship God, 
pray, let me shout His praise when His 
praise wells up in my heart. As for me, I 
prefer to walk with those whose hearts burn 
in them, while Jesus talks with them by the 
way.” People of all denominations say, 
“Why, there are diverse tastes and temper- 
aments in the world, and people, when they 
come into the church, are molded by very 
different educations; if we put all indiscrim- 
inately together, the feelings of all will be 
shocked, all reverence will be taken away, 
and we shall defeat the very ends of wor- 
ship.” 

In all this there is, doubtless, much truth ; 
yet it fails to reach the root of the difficulty. 
How do these strongly varying tastes happen 
to exist ? Are these extreme temperaments 
natural and necessary? Does yielding to 
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their fastidious demands produce the best 
effect upon them? These are proper ques- 
tions to ask; and a little thought on the 
subject will reveal the truth that denomina- 
tional divisions are, to a great degree, ac- 
countable for the extremely exacting nature 
of men’s peculiar temperaments, and are just 
the thing to foster the evil, and make per- 
verted nature triumph, instead of correcting 
grace. Where denominational sin abounds, 
grace does much less abound; for the very 
act of yielding to the selfishness of nature 
casts out grace. 

Suppose you have two boys, one rough 
and boisterous, the other gentle: The former 
seems by nature to be coarse in his tastes 
and somewhat lacking in refinement of feel- 
ing, while the other shows a natural suscepti- 
bility to culture, and even fineness of texture 
without it. “Send them away to different 
schools,” you say; “the former to a school 
suited to his tastes, the latter to one of 
culture. How can they be expected to as- 
sociate?” you ask. “Their natures lead 
them in different directions.” Very true! 
and the longer they live separated, the 
more they will probably diverge. And why ? 
Because, with these different bents in the 
beginning, you now propose to surround 
them with influences which tend to intensify 
the dispositions which are native to them. 
Would not the rude boy be improved by in- 
struction in gentle ways? And would the 
quiet one be injured if he were made more 
demonstrative—a little bolder? Going each 
in bis own way, these boys will become ab- 
normally developed in opposite extremes. 
How will it do to keep them together? 
Bring them both home, and what will be 
the result? Everything beneficial. The 
first will draw out and strengthen the lat- 
ter; and the latter will tame down the 
former. 

Just so it is with denominations. It can 
scarcely be questioned that some are more 
boisterous than it were well for them to be. 
These are ranters. But why? How did 
they become such? Why, by ranting; and 
being allowed to go off by themselves and 
rant, andrant on. Nothing in their doctrine 
made it; nor can half of their boisterousness 
be charged to taste or temperaments; it is 
chargeable to the unbalanced education of 





denominationalism. They have none of that 
subduing grace which would come from as- 
sociation with more quiet worshipers. 

On the other hand, there are stiff, unemo- 
tional worshipers, who are shocked by the 
presence of anything which approaches to 
ranting, even a single shout of “ hallelujah,” 
or “amen,” from one whose heart is aglow, 
These are as much in fault, just as much, as 
the ranters. But why are ‘they so cold? 
Because, by denominational separation, they 
are thrust by themselves to mope, and mope 
on. Yeta half of their lifelessness is not to 
be laid to the charge of nature ; it is the re- 
sult of the unbalanced education of denom- 
inationalism. Indeed, it is a serious question 
what will become of Methodists, Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians, Baptists, if shut up to 
themselves, It deprives them of that balance 
which God supplies to man largely as the 
happy results of various temperaments as- 
sociating with each other. 

Now, what if denominations had never ex- 
isted? What if the family had never been 
broken up by sending the children off to as- 
sociate according to tastes, and putting only 
similar temperaments together? The result 
would have been good, without doubt. 
That neighbor of yours, whose roaring is so 
offensive to you, would not have been such 
a roarer, by the Grace of God, through you; 
and by the grace which you would have re- 
ceived through him, you would not have 
been so inordinately afraid of a little roaring. 
Indeed, you would have been a little more 
reasonably inclined that way yourself, and 
hence not quite so great a provocation to 
your neighbor to be crying out to you, 
“ Awake! thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead.” 

Surely this separation into denominations 
has been a most unphilosophical proceeding. 
Men, women, and children are not as good 
Christians as they would have been without 
it. Left to themselves and those who are 
like them, they have gone to extremes in 
doctrine, in mode of worship, in bias of 
character. They have made themselves one- 
sided and clannish. A member of a Baptist 


church who was in trouble in his church, ° 


yet felt that he could not leave peaceably, 
because the place had no other Baptist 
church, lately told his difficulties to the 
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writer of this. His reply was, “then quit 
being a Baptist, and be a Christian.” The 
Baptist replied, “I can’t see it in that way ; 
I am a Baptist.” One of the greatest evils 


in the churches to-day is that denominational 
lines have made men love their own cians 
better than the flock, their cramped little 
pens better than “the fold.” 








epartment of J hnalony 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the knowledge of man.—Spursheim. 





ARCHEOLOGY IN AMERICA. 
THE MOUND BUILDERS, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BY A. L. RAWSON, A.M 


HERE may be honest differences of opin- 
ion among scientists as to what degree of 
intellect a certain skull indicates, as in the case 
of the Enghis skull, which is said by Huxley to 
have been that of a man of good average intel- 
lect, while Professor Vogt believes it must have 
belonged to a man of very low capabilities. 

It is not fair to assign the whole Mound 
Builder race to a rank below even the Hotten- 
tot or Australian, as was done by the late Pro- 
fessor Foster, because of their.small heads and 
rude specimens of the arts, for they may have 
been as capable of good works as the men 
among us who have small heads and still es- 
cape classification among the lowest races. 
Their art works compare very favorably with 
those of men in the corresponding ages in 
Europe and Asia. (See figures 26 to 40.) 

The great results achieved by the Peruvians 
followed from their having well-balanced 
brains; the small results of the red men, who 
have a much larger brain, are due to the over- 
powering animal propensities and passions. 

It is also unfair to class them with children 
and their works, for men, even in this age, de- 





CHIMPANZEE AND Man. (Repeated from Feb. number.) 


prived of metal tools, domestic animals, and 
the knowledge of their uses, would make but 
poor progress, The red man makes the most 
primitive mats, or any other article for comfort, 





north of the lakes, because of his unconquer- 
able dislike to mechanical improvements. 


ScHILLER AND Eskimo. (Repeated.) 


From what remains of them in the United 
States, and more especially if the magnificent 
cities of Central America are included among 
their works, we are justified in assignizg-them 
a place almost next to the white races, certainly 
next to the East Indians and Egyptians. If 
tried by the design and execution of their pub- 
lic works, they command our respect and ad- 
miration; if by their tools, they fall little short 
of the white races of the same age of the 
world; if religion is the test, they compare 
favorably with any race of which we have 
definite accounts. 

Some ethnologists have supposed they were 
successors to the Central American Palace and 
Temple Builders, but the proven identity (cra- 
niological) of the Mound with the Temple 


. Builders answers that query. The Indians 


drove outthe Mound Builders who emigrated 
to Central America and Mexico. 

It has also been supposed that the course of 
navigation was from the Antilles west and 
north. This probably arose from the fable of 
Atlantis; and the advance in culture made by 
the same race in Yucatan, after leaving the 
States in the north, is quite conclusive as to the 
southern course of the migration. (See figures 
84 and 26.) 

In.cut No. 8 there are several outlines in one 
group comparing the white (A) with the Mound 
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Builder (B D), the pre-historic European (Ne- 
anderthal (C), and the Chimpanzee (E). 

If difference in form and size can determine 
the place in the scale of the several races, we 


Heap 
FROM PALENK. 





PRIEST. 

have here in these outlines evidence of a re- 
spectable position for the Mound Builder as 
compared with his pre-historic fellow-man of 
Europe, and a very great difference separating 
man from the ape. Compare Schiller the poet 
with the Eskimo (in figures 20 and 21), the 
dotted line for Schiller. There is only a thin 
stratum of difference between a fine poetical 
genius and a savage; the difference between 
the savage and the brute is still greater, and 
scarcely to admit of comparison. The crania 
from the shell heaps on the coast of the Gulf 
of Mexico and rivers near it are larger than 
those found further north—perhaps larger than 
any of the Mound Builders, the brain case av- 
eraging nearly 84 cubic inches, and they are 
not deformed, being massive in form and hay- 
ing thick, strong walls. 

To give the student an idea of the relative 
position of the Mound Builder in the scale of 
humanity, the following tables of measure- 





BorTt_e FRoM MissouRI. 


ments are compiled. Those from foreign coun- 
tries are by Huxley; from the United States 
by Dr. B. A. Gould ; those of the Natchez and 








from Yucatan from my own measurements; 
the Mexican by a medical student from there 
attending lectures here. 

The average capacity of 21 Mexican skulls 
was 79 cubic inches, and the general average 
of the Peruvian is 74. 

TABLE OF MEASUREMENTS. 


- Length. wie. Hei 
ee wt esesesse - ae 4. P 
Australian peacccone TD ccevcces a 3.%5 

Wo8.27. G90 secceeee TED cvecocce 3.80 

Enghis hciipmiadee one Tee escesees PD. «ecnnent 4.% 

Neanderthal ........ 7 sencoues \ eae 3.75 
BED sééccvncicane ,' peoeeon EP sevecees 4 

~ eeeenens _ eee SEE. einenichiaon 3.87 

GOED ccenseecenes ie accocuee ee accetues 3.80 

DEED cicvocsewnss GD vcccceve Ge twncsans 3.80 


The average of 24 Mound Builders’ crania 
(77) shows a capacity between that of the Per- 
uvian and the red man. 

The position of the foramen magnum is the 
same distance from the back as in the red man 
(0.872), and further back than that of the negro, 

The tibia is found to be quite flat, approach- 
ing that of the ape, in about one in three of all 
the specimens in the States. 

Some additional facts might possibly be ob- 
tained on an examination of the remnant of the 
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Mound Builders now living among the Natchez 
Indians— or rather their remnants, for that 
tribe was nearly destroyed by the French. 

Average of measurements of 16 skulls of the 
Natchez : 


Around. — + ve wy 
10 Males..... BED cccoce GIS cccces GED. cccue 
6 Females.. 20.10 ...... &. 0 "& . peeces 5.10 


The tibia in about one half of these cases 
were flat. 

Measurements of 5 crania of the Frog tribe: 
Width. __Helght. 





1, ..0e-Omitted......0. Ted cocccces 4 

B. ccccce IDB ccccccce TB .cccccce 58 cocece 8.5 
3. TA ccoccces 5.6 ......4. 89 
4. ......omitted........ 7.3 ...0.... 5.3 ...... 4.2 

DB. ccccce © svcccese TD .ccccces 5.9 ....6- 3.9 


If the Mound Builders originated in the At- 


lantic or Mississippi basin, and were forced to 


migrate to Central America, they could carry 
with them their culture, of which there seems 
convincing proof in the remnants of their 
works, but they could not carry with them the 
necessary vitality required to endure the cli- 
mate of that almost tropical region, and it is 
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therefore probably vain to look for any of their 
descendants in Yucatan, unmixed with the 
natives of that country. Any crossing of the 
races, if they were distinct, might have en- 





BotTLes FROM MIssOURI. 
abled the emigrant race to hold out, in which 
case there will be found skulls in recent ceme- 
teries answering to those of the Mound Builders. 
Average of measurements of 38 skulls at or 
near Uxmal: 
Around 
Glabella Length. Width. Height. 
and Occiput. 
99 Males.... 21.68 ...... 7.90 ...... 5.85 ...... 4.81 
% 5. 3.82 


near Palenk : 


Around.” Length. Width. Height. 
15 Males..... GRD iiese TAB .cccee GED ccccee 4.41 
3 Females.. 19.5 ...... GBD ncccee | rer 3.90 


The tibia of but very few of these skeletons 
were seen; all of which were more or less 
flattened. 

If the ancient Mexican race are represented 
in the modern so-called Indians of Mexico, 
their crania will also furnish similar tests. 

Average of 13 skulls of Mexican Indians 
(Chapultepec) : 

Around. Length. 


12 Males.... 21.90 
1 Female... 21.5 


Width. Height. 





33. Bronze KnNiF&. 
34. Stone Jue. 





In these instances from the supposed rem- 
nants of the Mound and Temple Builders there 
appear the peculiarities of projecting supercili- 
ary ridges, sloping forehead, and other points 








which lead us to believe them to be from the 
true descendents of the ancient race. 

There are remnants of many ancient races 
in the eastern world, some of which are well 
known, as the Welsh, Basque, Copt, Gipsy, 
Jew, and Chinese, and there are probably many 
others less distinct and unrecognized, appear- 
ing only as varieties in various nations. 

It is probable that a careful study of the lan- 
guages, anatomy, manners and customs, relig- 
ion and traditions of the Indians in Central 
America and Peru, would throw a strong light 
on the ancient civilization of the Mound and 
Temple Builders. Some attempts in this direc- 
tion will be reported later in this article. 
Among the aged nations in the East there are 
ideas, notions, customs, and laws which orig- 
inated twenty to forty centuries ago, and which 
are reflected in the present condition of the 
same races, however depressed by servitude, 
dominated by superior force, shriveled through 
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lack of culture, and stifled by a denial of natu- 
ral outlets for religious and social instincts. 
In the midst of these evidences of decay there 
are central truths which are keys to the inter- 
pretation of the ancient systems by which soci- 
ety was held together, and it appears probable 
that if the work so ably begun by the Abbe de 
Brasseur should be carried forward toward a 
complete collection of this precious material, 
and some peculiar genius like Champollion 
Figeac appear to interpret its meaning, we 
should have as clear a knowledge of men and 
things on this continent in pre-historic times 
as is possessed of any nation in the eastern 
world in the same age. 

There were three varieties, if not three dis- 
tinct species, of men in North America, who 
can be distinguished by the ¢erms long-headed 
(dolicocephalic), wide-headed (brachycephalic), and 
intermediate (orthocephalic). Two of these were 
builders, and the other one, the broad-heads, 
were smashers, and races or individuals through 
all the world of a similar form of head follow 
a like inclination, both in intellectual and in 
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physical affairs. The third race were quiet, 
inoffensive people. 

The perpetuity of race peculiarities is aston-. 
ishing. After many centuries of dilution with 
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36, 37, Sronz Axes; 38, Bronze Spgzar-Heap ; 39, 40, 
Stone HaMMERS. 


other races, association intellectually with su- 
perior men, the Celt of to-day is essentially the 
same as was the Celt of the remote stone age, 
the only difference being the result of culture, 
and, therefore, an improved use of such faculties 
as were created in his brain. Where he used a 
stone implement in the primitive age, or in suc- 
ceeding epochs bronze or iron, he uses steel in 
the present, and his work improves in propor- 
tion to the perfection of his tools. 

The permanency of faculty and motive is the 
best guide in the study of ethnology, and is the 
foundation for the perpetuity of language. 

The great comparative anatomist, Cuvier, 
after a careful inspection of the skeleton of 
a man which had been found in an undisturbed 
stratum of lias near the Rhine, pronounced it a 
recently buried specimen in a modern church- 
yard. It was the first he had ever seen of that 
primitive age, and proves, not the scientist’s 
error, but the perpetuity of nature’s types, 
which, as in this case, suffer no change in ten 
to thirty thousand years. 

The great points of distinction between man 
and the ape are, language or speech, walking, 
and the use of tools, with a constant improve- 
ment in their perfection and in his work. 
There has never been seen an ape who could 


speak. He does not walk, but crawls on his four 
hands; and he uses few tools; nor does he 
show an inclination to improve in the selection 





of his defensive appliances, in his habitation, 
or in his supply of food, or the preparation of 
it, for he can not make a fire. 

The anatomical development of the brain of 
man and that of the ape in embryo proceeds 
inversely one to the other. In man the frontal 
lobe appears first, fills out first, the middle fol- 
lowing later; in the ape the middle lobe ap. 
pears and fills out first, and the frontal never 
fills out to a symmetrical outline, as in the 
human brain. As the shape and quality of the 
tool as well as its size determines its fitness for 
use, it is seen that for intellectual or spiritual 
results the Chimpanzee’s brain is totally unfit. 

In the most primitive forms of the skull of 
man, such as those called Borreby and Nean- 
derthal, in Europe, and the Mound Builders, 
teocalli builders, and cave dwellers (?) of Amer. 
ica, there is still a difference from the ape form, 
which can only be expressed as that of a per. 
pendicular from a diagonal, or even a hori- 
zontal, 

The “arrested development” theory is ap- 
parently defeated by this one fact of observa- 


tion. The other theories by which the hypoth- 
esis of man’s simian origin is supposed to be 
shown will vanish into their proper sphere-of 
errors or myths as soon as the test of careful 
scientific observation is brought to bear upon 
the assumed facts by which they are supported. 

The most enlightened science teaches us that 
species are immutable, and no one can be de 
rived from another; they may vary, and in 
their variations suggest to the observer a like- 
hess or resemblance in some respects to: thers; 
but when relieved from improper restraint, the 
general type is restored, and bears evidence of 
an independent creation. 

Capability for improvement in the several 
races of men is estimated from the known pre- 
ponderance of brain as compared with the 
lower parts of the head (not counting the body). 
The skull is shaped from within, and is the 
natural cover for the lobes of the brain, over 
which it is laid, as the shell is for the oyster. 

Whether the brain originates thoughts or 
not, is a difficult problem to solve, but that it 
is the organ of mental activity there is no ques 
tion. The shape of the tool indicates the kind 
of work for which it is fitted, and the propor- 
tion the lobes of the brain bear to each other is 
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indicative of personal character. Judged by 
these indications, the Mound Builders were a 
quiet, peace-loving race, who made their homes 
pleasant places by their art works, and hon- 
ored their public servants while they lived 
with magnificent dress, habitations, and at- 
tendance, and with mound burial when dead. 
That mound burial was a distinguishing hon- 


number so honored, and from the. evidences 
pointing toward vault interments, cremation 
and urn burial for the masses as the common 
custom. 

The same test of proportion applied to the 
red men, who have the frontal lobe small, the | 
central convolutions undeveloped, the cerebral 
yault pyramidal, and the middle lobe large and 
well developed, indicates a character of great 
selfishness and cruelty. 

Our knowledge of them confirms the indi- 
cations, for we know them to have a strong 
propensity and aptness to borrow vices, and an 
unconquerable aversion to the virtues of civili- 
zation. There is brain enough, and of good 
quality (the faculties of the red men when ex- 
erted in their favorite pursuits are scarcely 
equaled by the white man’s), but the intellect- 
ual is overpowered by the animal, and when 
that combination occurs in individuals or na- 
tions of the white races, the result is lack of 
moral purpose and dominance of brutal in- 
stincts, generally unfitting them for good soci- 
ety, and hindering their progress. 

The red men have left no monuments to 
commemorate their existence on this conti- 
nent, where they were but tenants with the 
bears and buffaloes. Their only achievements 
in the fine arts being the pow-wow, not one 
word of which did they ever commit to writ- 
ire. The use of the fine arts, that bank in 
which civilization makes all its deposits, and 
trom which is drawn all the wealth and cul- 
ture that distinguishes us from the savages, was 
unknown to the dweller in the wigwam. His 
chief title to a niche in history will be that he 
occupied a vast and beautiful country, from 
which he had driven out a civilized race, and 
made of it a wilderness, where there had been 
fields, gardens, cities, temples, palaces, whose 
ruins have been hidden for ages under succes- 
sive forests of the most gigantic proportions. 

This is a peculiar fact in ethnological history, 
and indicates a higher antiquity for the Ameri- 
can races than any in the eastern hemisphere, 
for there the conquering races, however bar- 
barous, added their blood and brain to the 





common stock, and formed a new basis for civ- 


ilization; in some cases improving on the dis- 
placed conditions. In other cases the barba- 
rian remained unabsorbed, as in the case of the 
Turks, dominating the superior races; but 
here are instances of the contrary, a faculty 
for mere destruction and displacement. 

If the specimens in figure 8 were typical 
specimens, giving the exact average of the 
several races in the different ages, we could 
feel somewhat satisfied with the exhibit; but 
they are probably not such types. 

The variation in the crania of any race or 
nation is so great that a large number is re- 
quired for ascertaining an average, and the 
specimens from the primitive ages are still 
very few, and not all of these are complete, 
some having lost, through decay, important 
parts. 

There are enough, however few, to furnish 
evidence toward refuting the hypothesis that 
the “world is growing weaker and wiser.” 
The indications are directly the contrary, and 
the succeeding ages produce men of finer forms, 
of keener intellects, and of higher culture; and 
that not from the simple law of physical na- 
ture, but as a result of preserving good and 
useful ideas and things which instruct and ben- 
efit mankind. Without instruction, men would 
be ignorant and helpless indeed ; but with the 
great amount of knowledge of every kind of 
good and valuable things that is passing before 
the eyes of children, and entering their ears, 
practically instructing them from the very 
cradle, it is one of the most astounding things 
that such an exception as an ignorant man can 
be found. Ignorance among the white races is 
only relative, and not of that profound and 
empty character which is found in the lower 
races. The common white laborer is generally 
stored with knowledge and experience .in his 
own sphere, and outside of that he is no more 
ignorant than the average of business men out- 
side of their own calling. The broad men are 
only those who make it a profession to gather 
knowledge from every class, and they are the 
real teachers and rulers of their fellow-men. 

It is probably on account of this limitation 
of individual knowledge and experience that 
men in nearly every age and nation have ven- 
erated those whose attainments have appeared 
to be almost universal, as might be said of Sol- 
omon, Bacon, Socrates, Plato, and Shakspeare. 
Among the half-civilized nations this venera- 
tion has culminated in the worship of those 
men, who have been exalted among the gods. 

The American races did not worship their 
ancestors, and, therefore, that is another pecu- 
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liarity marking their independent origin. They 
were distinct and peculiar in their locality, an- 
atomical structure, language, habits, architec- 
ture, dress, science, religion, and traditions, and 
the little that is known of them is still suffi- 
ciently interesting to stimulate travelers and 
scholars to increased research. 

Our own land is practically unknown to the 





great tide of travelers who seek for new and 
strange things in foreign countries, leaving be- 
hind them richer fields for exploration. 

Know thyself, and the proper study of man- 
kind is man, are sayings that may very prop- 
erly be supplemented by, Know your own 
country, the proper study of Americans is 
America. 








{)hsiogomy, or 


igns of arate 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser, 








CONVERSATIONS ABOUT HUMAN FACES—No. 8. 


“TT storms so to-day,” said my brother, 

“there won’t any one come in, so let us 
have a talk about these faces. I’ve been ar- 
ranging them with a view to certain effects, 
and if there is truth in the saying of Spenser 
that ‘ Soul is form, and doth the body make,’ 
I think you can read without an interpreter 
what it seems to me these faces teach.” 

“Where in the world did you get so many 
faces?” said I, “and such a variety? Here 
are types of all grades of American people, 
from the Diggers to George Washington, and 
a very fair representation of foreign races, 
too.” 

“That question is easily answered,” said 
my brother; “I have an arrangement with 
photographers in different parts of the coun- 
try by which they send me proofs of the vari- 
ous pictures they take, and so, for a trifle, I 
throw a net into all waters, and gather fish 
of every kind, not one of which, be it bad or 
good, is cast away. Now let me introduce 
you to this select company. Here are divines; 
close by them are eminent judges; next, as 
you see, are statesmen; here is a group of 
artists; in this corner are the poets and lit- 
erary men; near by are some crowned heads; 
this group of well-to-do-looking men are 
some of our merchant princes.” 

“ And what horrid faces are these in this 
left-hand corner of the table?” I exclaimed, 
in disgust, as my eye ran over the series of 
souls that with imperturbable calmness met 
my gaze. 

“Oh they belong to the race,” said my 
brother; “those are noted murderers; this 





is Ruloff, this Booth, and here are Chuck and 
Evans.” 

“In mercy to them and to me, hide them,” 
I exclaimed. ‘“ How they would shrink from 
sight could they but see themselves as other 
see them in contrast with this group of jur 
ists. 

“You don’t pretend to say that all these 
men are divines, statesmen, artists, literary 
men,” said I. “This face here next to Dr. 
Newman’s is that of a clodhopper, and this 
between Longfellow and Bryant is entirely 
destitute of intellectual expression; I doubt 
if he can even read. And here is Montalan, 
Jim Fisk’s last love, between Mrs. Stowe and 
Mary Somerville.” 

“Tt is all done with a purpose,” said my 
brother, “and I wish to see if you can tell 
what the purpose is.” 

“TI think the most obvious interpretation 
is,” said I, “that it is to show the difference 
between the great and the small, between 
those who habitually think of their own little 
interests, and those who are absorbed in 
something higher.” 

“You've hit it exactly,” said my brother. 
“The whole race may be divided just at this 
point, self-seekers on the one side; seekers 
after truth, beauty, knowledge on the other. 
How large the first class, how small the sec- 
ond! Look at this picture of Agassiz, the 
man that, with the most splendid opportuni- 
ties, ‘ hasn’t (to use his own expression) time 
to make money;’ and Tyndall, close by him, 
how much time do you suppose he spends be- 
fore the looking-glass, or in counting over 
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his bank-notes, or nursing his reputation ? 
Every one of these great faces shows that 
something besides self engages the thought. 
Dickens is occupied with Little Dorritt or 
Sam Weller or Sairy Gamp; Lord Palmers- 
ton is revolving some deep question of state- 
craft; Doré is absorbed in visions of purga- 
tory or paradise; Eugene Sue is threading 
the intricacies of Jesuit cunning; John Stu- 
art Mill is busy with his Principles of Politi- 
eal Economy; Albert Barnes is trying to ar- 
rive at St. Paul’s meaning when he speaks of 
partaking of the sufferings of Christ; and 
how easy it would be to take up all these. 
faces and indicate the line of thought run- 
ning just back of them, yet clearly visible to 
the eye ‘purged with euphrasy and rue.’ 
Mazzini, can’t you see United Italy in his 
seer-like face? Isn’t free grace written in 
every line of John Wesley's physiognomy ? 
In proportion as men live not in themselves 
and for themselves, but for truth, for uni- 
versal man, du they approach the God-like, 
in outward seeming as in inward verity. 
This clodhopper, as you term him, between 
Longfellow and Bryant, is a worthy Minne- 
sota lumberman, one of those to whom ‘the 
ample page’ has never been unrolled. Life 
to him means bread and butter, clothing and 
shelter for himself and his family. He be- 
lieves, if he ever thinks anything about the 
stars at all, that they shine by the light of 
the sun; that Andrew Jackson is still Presi- 
dent; that a horseshoe brings good luck to 
the finder, and that seeing the new moon 
over the right shoulder is a sure sign of com- 
ing good. Total freedom from prejudice,” 
continued my brother, “is found only in minds 
of the noblest type; and in proportion as 
men rise in the scale of manhood, do they 
intuitively recognize the truth of the Script- 
ure that all nations are of one blood, and 
that universal brotherhood is the ideal and 
the normal condition of the human race; and 
so they live not for themselves but for others.” 

“Did you have any design in arranging 
these divines and jurists side by side?” I in- 
quired, 

“Most certainly I did,” said my brother ; 
“can you tell what it was?” 

“They look wonderfully alike,” said I; 
“and yet I think the jurists are an abler look- 
ing body of men than the divines.” 





“Some of them are,” said my brother; 
“when you find a man that devotes himself 
to the mastery of the elementary law, no less 
than to the practical; that digs till he finds 
the foundation stones on which the whole 
edifice of jurisprudence reposes, you have 
something more than an ordinary divine, 
What is that beautiful sentence of Hooker, 
said to be the finest in the English lan- 
guage?” 

“Wait a minute,” I replied; “here it is 
quoted in Mackintosh’s Law of Nature and 
Nations: ‘Of law, no less can be said than 
that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice 
the harmony of the world; all things in 
heaven and earth do her homage—the very 
least as feeling her care, the greatest as not 
exempted from her power; both angels and 
men, and creatures of what conditien soever, 
though each in different sort and manner, 
yet all with uniform consent admiring her as 
the mother of their peace and joy.’” 

“In certain departments the theologian 
and the jurist occupy common ground,” said 
my brother. “Next to theology the study 
of jurisprudence is most important and most 
useful to man.” ° 

“Where do the doctors come in?” I asked, 

“Tf all the laws of God were obeyed,” my 
brother replied, “the occupation of the doc- 
tors would be gone. It is just as much a vio- 
lation of law to eat improper food and to 
deprive oneself of sleep, as it is to be idle, or 
to overwork, to steal, or to kill. But look 
at the moral character of John Marshall, John 
Jay, and Sir Matthew Hale, as it shines from 
their faces, and compare it with that of Dr. 
Chalmers, Dr. McCosh, Bishop Simpson; is 
not the judicial ermine as spotless as the 
priestly surplice ?” 

“Ts a great pity,” I rejoined, “that com-. 
parisons lower down in the professions be- 
come so odious.” 

“ You confound lawyers with pettifoggers,” 
said my brother, “ when the distance between 
them is as wide as between politicians and 
statesmen. But here are two or three groups 
I wish you to look at, as there is a practical 
lesson of the first importance to be drawn 
from what, if you have insight, you may dis- 
cern, Here are the brothers Field, all able 
men; here is Brigham Young and his four 
brothers; this is John Bright and his broth- 
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er; and here are several members of the 
Beecher family ; tell me what you see.” 

“T don’t know as I can read backward,” I 
replied, “ but I can read forward. The moth- 
ers uf these Beechers and of these Fields 
were every way the equals and companions 
of their husbands, and the traits transmitted 
by one parent were not weakened and nulli- 
fied by those transmitted by the other.” 

“That is exactly the point,” said my broth- 
er; “it’s a great pity that able men in choos- 
ing their wives don’t have more regard to 
the generation likely to come after. I don’t 
know anything about the parents of Brigham 
Young, but Ican make a shrewd guess that 
both of them possessed marked traits of char- 
acter. This sleepy-looking brother on the 
left inherited the weaker qualities of both 
father and mother; the one on the right has 
a fine physique, but force is wanting in his 
composition; these other two live in the 
shadow of Brigham, who is the one sound 
apple on that family tree.” 

“Ah! so you call him sound, do you? 
Have you turned Mormon?” 


“Oh, no; he’s sound in his way, and cer- 
g@ainly a very able man; he has remarkable 
balance of faculties, which he inherits alike 


from father and mother. John Bright is ev- 
idently the flower of the family; his brother 
resembles him, but somewhat lacks the qual- 
ity that has placed John foremost among 
English statesmen. If we knew both his 
parents it would not be difficult to trace the 
traits derived from each that are so admira- 
bly blended in him. The parable of the 
sower applies as well to human beings as to 
individuals of the plant world; what a pity 
people in marrying do not take it more to 
heart!” 

“T see you’ve placed Hawthorne among 
the artists; was that intentional ?” 

“Tt was, and George William Curtis be- 
longs there too. Compare their faces with 
these of Doré, Birket Foster, Hiram Powers, 
and Thomas Crawford. You see they are all 
of one quality. Hawthorne’s place among 
literary men is unique. Put him over here 
with Longfellow and Dickens and Irving 
and he looks lonesome.” 

“It is surprising,” said I, “what revela- 
tions this arrangement of pictures will bring 
out. Comparing Doré’s face with these oth- 





er artist faces, I can see what heretofore J 
have sought in vain—his aim in art is not 
beauty so much as it is truth and fidelity to 
nature. Birket Foster has an eye chiefly for 
the picturesque, and one who has drank to 
the full the beauty of his illustrations will 
recognize his pencil at a glance; John Fen- . 
nel here, the artist in Punch, sees only the 
mirthful side of human nature and social in- 
cident ; but to Doré, the ghastly scenes of 
the battlefield, the beatitudes of paradise, 
the woes of the lost, the tragedy and melo- 
drama of human life, seem equally attractive, 
The faces of these crowned heads are by 
no means remarkable; there is more real 
genius in Doré’s head than in all of them put 
together.” 

“ Royalty is only a beautiful bauble,” said 
my brother. “Isabella never really reigned 
over Spain any more than Victoria does over 
England, or William over Germany. The 
soul of Germany is Bismarck; Gladstone, 
Bright, Disraeli, have far more influence than 
Victoria, but the real rulers of England are 
the able editors, the creators and leaders of 
public opinion, whose names it. is not easy to 
learn, and whose faces never appear about 
the throne.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Augustus, who had 
been standing in the doorway listening; 
“Carlyle was right in his utterance twenty- 
five years ago, ‘The question is not to be 
who is king or kaiser, but who is able edit- 
or?’ We create the very atmosphere that 
kings and queens and statesmen breathe. Td 
rather sit at my desk and write editorials 
than represent the sovereign State of New 
York in the Senate at Washington,” and he 
was gone, to write an editorial, probably, 
before we had a chance to speak to him. 

“T think there’s a great deal in hands,” 
said I; “now, these pictures that show the 
hand as well as the face I can read far more. 
readily than those in which the head only is 
given. If I were a photographer, I would 
always bring the hand in. In reading living 
men and women, I learn as much about them 
almost from their hands as I do from their 
faces. The two are, in fact, complementary 
to each other. For instance, take this pic- 
ture here of this gentleman whom you very 
well know; the face is strictly intellectual, 
and one would take it to be that of a man of 
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medium size, and expect to find associated 
with it a hand long, slender, and nervous, 
rather than muscular. But, on the contrary, 
he is considerably over six feet, and his hands 
are large, blunt at the ends of the fingers, 
muscular and brawny, suited better to the 
plow-handles than to the pen; yet with that 
intellectual face the plow-handles don’t har- 
monize at all.” 

“He should be then an agricultural writ- 
er,” said my brother. 

“ As he is,” I replied. 

“Tam inclined to believe,” said my broth- 
er,” that if we could interpret correctly all 
the lines and angles, the éghts and shades of 
the human face and figure, as perfectly as 
Cuvier could from a tooth or a scale charac- 





terize and portray the physiognomy of quad- 
ruped or dish, the head, the hand, and the 
foot of a human being would be to us a key 
to unlock the character in all its secret 
springs. One of our greatest American por- 
trait painters recognized this as a truth, and 
was as careful to give the exact delineation 
and expression of the hands and feet of his 
‘sitters’ as of their faces, 

“When we have settled satisfactorily the 
whole subject of paleontology, and know of 
a certainty the habits and history of all fossil 
and all living species of animals, our scien- 
tific men will have more time to study the 
human face and form divine, and learn the 
alphabet of character as written there.” 

LAURA E, LYMAN, © 
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UNWRITTEN POETRY. 


OETRY is the language of the soul, the 

out-gushing of its emotions and desires. 
It is the effort of the immortal part of our be- 
ing, that divine essence which the Creator 
breathed into man after He had formed a body 
for its earthly abode, to reveal itself to its kind- 
red spirits in the flesh. This is true of written 
poetry, or those feelings flowing from the 
secret depths of the heart which find, through 
the medium of some language, an outward ex- 
pression. There is, however, poetry that is 
never written. Many a genuine poet lives and 
dies unknown to the art of song. Many feel 
the soul-stirring inspiration of the muse who 
never attempt to speak their feelings in the 
language of men. They remain mute while 
the spirit of poetry is playing the divinest 
music in their hearts. They feel incapable of 
imparting the strain to others without marring 
its heavenly symphony, and they yield them- 
selves silently to its captivating power; thus 
they pass through life, their hearts often quiver- 
ing with inaudible melodies, yet die “ unhonar- 
ed and unsung.” 

And those whose poetic genius breaks the 
bonds of solitude, and “touches the harp” 
With such magic power that “nations hear 
entranced,” fail to express the sweetest strains 
that vibrate in the mystic chords of the heart. 
It has been truly said that the author is greater 
than his works. They are but faint representa- 
tions of the glorious images of the beautiful and 
excellent that pass in ethereal procession be- 





fore his poetic vision. Though the world re- 
ceive his productions with applause, and Fame 
crown his brow with her fadeless laurels, he 
feels how incomparably inferior are his best 
efforts to the grand ideal which his enraptured 
soul beheld, but which refused to be embodied 
in the coarse language of mortals. He alone 
can contrast his faulty endeavors, which others 
may esteem good, with the unwritten thoughts 
and, feelings whose subtilty eluded the grasp 
of expression. He feels the inspiration of 
poetry expanding his soul, and, in the con- 
sciousness of this mysterious power, he at- 
tempts to translate into the numbers of song 
the sweet whisperings of the muse; but ere he 
has sung more than an enchanting prelude to 
the strain that is swelling his heart and quick- 
ening its faculties of expression, the music 
dies away like the tones of the Eolian harp, 
leaving the song unsung and the singer shorn 
of his power. 

The unwritten poetry, like the hidden pearl 
in the ocean, glows far down in the depths of 
the heart, unknown and unfelt beyond its own 
solitary dwelling. Life, with its “deep fears 
and high hopes,” its “glorious dreams and 
mysterious tears,” is a grand unwritten poem, 
to which all the productions drawn from this 
theme, though immortalizing many a name, 
form but a vague preface. This deep under- 
current of thought and feeling that flows from 
the hidden fountains of the soul, this unseen 
life that underlies the surface of our mortal 
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existence, never can be revealed until it has 
a medium of expression as ethereal as its own 
nature, until heart speaks to heart through the 
electrical flash of spirit intuition. 

Withhold not the meed of praise from in- 
dustrious genius; still twine the wreath of 
fame for the gifted bard who sings an inspired 


note from the mysterious song of life; but 
honor obscure humanity with the reflection, 
‘If singing breath or echoing chord 
To every hidden pang were given, 
What endless melodies were poured, 
As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven!” 
H. CLAY NEVILLE. 








(x {jounty and it fesourees 


That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly iaher- 
itance, must be carefully propageted by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 





AN ELECTIVE JUDICIARY? 


HE question has lately been determined 

at the polls by the people of New York 

whether judges of all the Superior Courts of 

the State shall continue to be elected by the 

people or appointed by the Governor, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Believing this question to be one of the 
most vitally important for the continuance 
and perpetuity of a true Republican form of 
Government, in addition to the many able 
arguments offered by the advocates of the 
appointive system, the following views are 
suggested for the consideration of all who 
are interested in securing an honest, upright 
and independent judiciary. ‘ , 

There is no doubt that in a republic such 
as ours, the people ought to be possessed 
of as much power as is possible, for the 
strength and maintenance of the institutions 
peculiar to our form of governnient. The 
elective franchise is properly conferred upon 
the people to the end that by their suffrages 
officers may be elected from among their 
number best fitted to discharge the duties im- 
posed upon them for the best interests of the 
community by whom they are chosen. Such 
officers are necessarily political, and when 
presented to their constituency become the 
subjects of criticism by their fellow-citizens 
as to character and fitness. 

The various parties into which the people 
of a republic are divided upon all questions 
of government, either local, State, or general, 
necessarily causes them to present candidates 
representing views and opinions in conso- 
nance with the party to which they may be 
said to belong. Such candidates must neces- 





sarily entertain and advocate the views and 
opinions of the party nominating them, upon 
an implied pledge that if elected they will 
discharge their official duties in the interest 
of that party. It can not be denied that 
officers thus elected have a bias in favor of 
the party which has brought about their elee- 
tion,and so can not act impartially when there 
is any issue in which their “constituency” 
is interested. The history of this Republic 
ever since its organization has shown how 
men belonging to one or other of the great 
parties that have controlled its governmental 
affairs have, by voice and vote, obeyed the 
behest of party dictation. This may be 
proper, pethaps, in regard to purely political 
questions in which there may be honest dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the manner of con- 
ducting the administration of affairs. 

With judicial officers it is entirely a dif- 
ferent matter. They should not, and ought 
not, to become subjects of partisan contest. 
As judges of courts of limited or enlarged 
jurisdiction, they should be selected entirely 
with reference to their purity of character 
and their eminent professional fitness to 
decide all questions presented for adjudica- 
tion honestly and conscientiously, and in 
accordance with well-settled principles of 
civil, common, and statute law. Judges 
should be sans peur, sans reproche, and fully 
competent to administer equal and exact 
justice to all who may come before them 
seeking redress as suitors, punishing the 
guilty, and protecting the innocent. Politi- 
cal partisanship should have no connection 
with the selection of the judiciary. The 
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heated contests for party supremacy, what- 
ever may be the result in regard to can- 
didates other than judges, can not but be pre- 
judicial to judges when elected, for in their 
nomination and election they are presumed 
to be the representatives of .the principles 
and platform of the party which elected 
them. . 

How this is exemplified has been seen 
in other places besides the city of New 
York. In one particular instance in the 
western part of New York a partisan judge 
was elected before whom an important cause 
was tried, in which a decision was rendered 
manifestly biased and political in every 
respect. The cause was appealed to the 
highest court of the State. There sat the 
same judge, and because of his influence 
the cause was three times argued before a 
final decision was rendered which reversed 
the judgment, of the partisan judge. The 
numerous reports of decisions of the courts 
of this and other States where the principle 
of the elective judiciary prevails, signalize 
many cases wherein prejudice arising from 
partisan bias has warped the judgment of 
courts controlled by political influence. 

In some of the Southern States, where the 
election of judges was in the hands of the 
people who had engaged in the late civil 
war against the United States government, 
men were elected with the express under- 
standing that in the courts over which they 
would be called to preside no suitor of 
Union proclivities would be entitled to any 
respect or consideration. So much so was 
this the case that the power of the United 
States had to be invoked for the protection 
of suitors of this class. 

In an election for judges of the appellate 
tribunal in Illinois recently, one of the best 
judges of that Court, on account of a deci- 
sion rendered by him involving a question 
regarding a matter of interest between the 
farmers of that State and the claims of rail- 
road corporations, was defeated by a can- 
didate inferior in every respect, thus ma- 
terially injuring the reputation of a bench 
hitherto worthy the esteem and confidence 
of the people of that State. It was not ques- 
tioned that the decision was in accordance 
with law and precedent, but it did not suit 
the views of 4 certain class of the people 





who had it in their power to make and 
unmake their judges. 

There has been an exhaustive discussion 
of this question, called forth by the submis- 
sian of the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to the people of this State, whether in 
the future judges should be elected or ap- 
pointed. Both experiments have been tried 
here and in other States of the Union, and 
experience has shown that by far the best 
mode of selecting judges is that of appoint- 
ment by the Governor of a State by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
While a Governor may have been elected by 
one of the parties of which he might be a 
representative, it does not follow that in the 
selection of judges of courts he would do 
so upon any other principle than their char- 
acter, qualification, and fitness for the place. 
The nomination being made and submitted 
to the Senate, that body would further ex- 
amine into these matters, and if aught were 
found that militated against the nominee, 
the power would be with them to reject, and 
thus prevent improper men from holding 
such a position. Never during the time 
when judges in this State were appointed to 
office was it known that there sat upon the 
bench of any of our courts*men who were 
unfit for the position, or who committed acts 
which became the subject of trial and im- 
peachment, as has been the case under the 
elective system. 

The course pursued in England is ample 
proof to establish the soundness of the prin- 
ciple of the appointment of judges. The 
judgments and decisions of the courts of 
that country upon all questions wherein the 
rights of persons and property are involved, 
are held to be authority binding and de- 
cisive upon the judicial tribunals of similar 
jurisdiction in other countries, while those of 
courts in many of our States where the elect- 
ive judiciary system prevails, are doubted 
and overruled. 

The judiciary of a country is the bulwark 
of its institutions and the maintenance of its 
power and greatness, against which, if honest, 
upright, and fearless, the waves of passion 
and party may beat in vain. To maintain 
this spirit of independence there must be an 
avoidance of the political hustings, where 
the ermine is so likely to be bedraggled in 
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the mud and slime of contending factions, 
and controlled by the vilest and most vicious 
classes of society. 

That we have had a national judiciary 
justly distinguished at home and abroad for 
the excellence of those who have been and 
are now presiding upon the Supreme, Circuit, 
and District benches, is mainly due to the 
fact that they have been appointed for their 
personal purity, noble manhood, professional 
experience, and high legal attainments. As a 
consequence, the people of the Union have 
always respected and obeyed the mandates 
of their Federal Courts, however distasteful 
at times some of the decisions may have 
seemed to be. The honesty and integrity of 
the presiding judges have never been ques- 
tioned, and the people of the Republic still 
believe in the enforcement of law as pro- 
nounced by the highest authority in the 
land. Has this been the result in the States 





~ 


of the Union where the elective judiciary 
system prevails? Let New York, Penn 
sylvania, Indiana, Illinois, and Mississippi 
answer, 

How has New York, especially, suffered in 
her reputation and commerce through the 
elective judiciary! It is to be hoped that 
the experience of the, past twenty years will 
have brought the people of the Empire 
State to see that a return to an appointive 
judiciary is the best for their political and 
material prosperity and perpetuity. Where 
New York leads the others will soon follow, 

When this consummation, so devoutly to 
be wished by all good citizens, is accom- 
plished, then will the States be strong in the 


administration of justice and in the pro 
tection of the people against wrong and 
oppression. An independent judiciary is of 
greater value than the accumulation of 
untold wealth, or the achievement of vic- 
tories upon the field of battle. 


——~796—__—. 


HON. ALFRED DOCKERY, 


MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 


LFRED DOCKERY was born Decem- 

ber 11th, 1797, in Richmond County, 
North Carolina, and is consequently seventy- 
six years of age. His father was Thomas 
Dockery, an honest and industrious farmer, 
who married Nancy Covington in 1796. In 
this union seven sons and three daughters 
were born, all attaining maturity. They 
lived in comfort and abupdance, in a section 
of country settled by Quakers and Presbyte- 
rians, all being noted for their simplicity and 
integrity. In those days bolts and bars and 
locks were unknown, for there was no such 
thing in that region as pilfering and stealing. 
The first court was held in a log hut, in what 
is now the ftourishing town of Rockingham, 
in which the seats were huge pumpkins—a 
novel idea, but speaks well for the size of 
the pumpkins. The farmers raised Indian 
corn, oats, rye, and wheat. These primitive 
people were strong, healthy, long-lived, jo- 
vial. The women spun, wove, knit; were 
content with the homespun garments they 
made themselves, averaging about one calico 
dress in a lifetime. They busied themselves 
in raising vegetables, making butter and 





cheese, raising poultry, and gloried in the 


art of preparing a good dinner. Such were 
the people, such the circumstances surround- 
ing the advent of Alfred Dockery. His 
father was of Scotch-Irish parentage; his 
mother, Nannie Covington, English—people 
of powerful frames and indomitable wills. 
Young Alfred early learned the invigorating 
work of a farm; splitting rails and plowing 
long furrows were among his daily occupa- 
tions in winter and spring, while he liked 
nothing better than to hunt coons or takes 
hand in seine-fishing at night, by way of re 
laxation and amusement. In those days 
“Bee Dee River” was stocked with fish— 
cats, red horses, trout, and, in the spring, 
with shad, Those “fishing tours” were 
some of the chief joys of his boyhood, as 
“quiltings” were his sisters’ pride, and 
“hustings,” or, as they are called, in the 
South, “corn-shuckings,” the boast of his 
hard-working, money-making father. Young 
Alfred went to school very little, unfortu- 
nately, for, with his native powers, what 
might he not have been with early culture? 
He was the eldest, though, and schools were 
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gearce, and hardly appreciated as they are 
now; so he did not enjoy the advantages 
afforded his brothers Henry and James, the 
former of whom attended medical lectures 
and became an eminent physician, and one 
of the pioneer settlers of Hernando, Missis- 
’ gippi, and James a professor of belles lettres 
aod French in a college. 

Our hero turned his attention to the double 
occupation of farming and merchandising. 
His father gave him land, and at the “ Black 





with difficulties rather than evade them. 
With a strong, social bent, his easy, good- 
natured manners won all who approached 
him, nd made him beloved of little chil- 
dren. When not more than nineteen he mar- 
ried Miss Sallie L. Turner, of Stanley County, 
whose name is well known in her section for 
charity, industry, and hospitality. She be- 
came the mother of eight sons and four 
daughters, two of the twelve dying in infan- 
cy. Alfred Dockery entered upon public 














Jack,” destined to be later a noted voting 
precinct, he opened a store, where he dis- 
pensed goods and groceries with a certain 
bonhomie that attracted large custom. 

He was a fine-looking young man, of a 
powerful organization, a temperament re- 


markable for strength and force. With 
strong moral sentiments, and a deep sense 
of justice, his emphatic statements carried 
conviction with them. His large Firmness 
disposed him to hold his ground tenaciously, 
and his Combativeness to make him grapple 





life in 1820, when he acted as census-taker. 
Uneducated though he was, he possessed ora- 
torical power of a high order, powerful 
lungs, and a voice of deep sonorousness, 

By his attention to business and his habits 
of sobriety, he won public confidence, and 
was sent to the State Legislature, first to the 
“Commons” in 1822, and afterward to the 
Senate for a succession of years, beating ev- 
erybody that ran against him for a period of 
twenty-five years) Wm. W. Holden, some- 
time Provisignal-Governor of North Carolina, 
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said of him that “not Webster himself would 
have been more irresistible in debate than 
Gen. Dockery, had the latter enjoyed early 
educational advantages.” 

“General” Dockery, as he is commonly 
termed, is one of the few surviving members 
of the Convention of 1835, which remodeled 
the State Constitution in many important 
particulars. Meantime, while serving the 
public he was mindful of home and business, 
and devoted himself assiduously to both at 
every opportunity. His farm prospered, and 
“Dockery’s Level” became famous through 
the country for its productiveness. He was 
a devout Baptist, and, with his good wife, 
were the chief stay and pillars of the old 
Baptist Cartilage creek, or, as it was better 
known, “ Dockery’s Church.” Old “ Father 
Munroe,” the pastor, was an institution in 
the General’s family, a beloved and honored 
guest, whose stay with them during the 
monthly meeting and semi-annual “ protract- 
eds” was expected and rejoiced in like an 
intermediate little ‘“‘ Christmas time.” 


In 1845 Gen. Dockery ran for Congress 
against the regular nominee of his own party, 


Jonathan Worth, and defeated him, after 
an exciting canvass in a district composed of 
ten counties, by some 975 majority. 

During his term in Congress he was an ar- 
dent Whig, not only devoted to his imme- 
diate duties, but by his attentions to his.con- 
stituency, particularly in the circulation of 
valuable documents, making himself exceed- 
ingly popular. He was a persistent advocate 
of internal improvement during his entire 
career; and throughout the most hotly-con- 
tested political campaigns his opponents con- 
ceded to him “an inherent love of honesty 
and fair-dealing,” and dubbed him the “ Old 
Roman,” as proverbial for his truth, candor, 
and integrity. 

In 1851 he ran the celebrated race against 
Greene W. Caldwell, of Charlotte, N. C., be- 
ing elected by a majority of 1,200. He was 
an earnest advocate of the Compromise Meas- 
ures of 1850, as originated and sustained by 
his model and hero, Henry Clay, in honor 
of whom he named his youngest son—said 
compromise measures, as is well known, hay- 
ing in view the pacification of the country, 
endangered through the Mexican war, and 
the resultant acquisition of territory. In 

. 





April, 1854, General Dockery received the 
nomination for Governor by his party in con. 
vention assembled in the city of Raleigh, 
He entered vigorously upon the canvass, re. 
ducing the hitherto heavy Democratic ma. 
jority from 7,000 to 2,000. Tae physical 
vigor which enabled him to canvass ninety 
odd counties, speaking in the morning, rid. 
ing forty, fifty, or sixty miles in a day, and 
speaking again at mght, losing sleep, scarcely 
resting at all, was something extraordinary, 
He seemed, indeed, incapable of fatigue. It 
was the only time in his life he ever sought 
office ineffectually; but failure in this case 
was almost a triumph. 

About this time the General’s life had 
reached the flood-tide of prosperity. He had 
succeeded financially ; owned a first-rate plan 
tation in North Carolina, and choice Missis- 
sippi lands yielded him a golden revenue, 
He had three grown daughters, the pride of 
their father’s heart. The handsome brick 
mansion he had built was rarely without 
guests, and frequently echoed to the music 
and merriment of the elegant entertainments 
his family understood so well how to con- 
duct. Their hospitality was something pro- 
verbial, something which, once experienced, 
one did not easily forget. Then his “son 
Oliver” had entered the political arena with 
much honor, and seemed predestined for the 
mantle his father had worn so well. This 
sen, by the way, has &bundantly fulfilled his 
early promise, and his speeches in the Forti- 
eth Congress on “ National Education” and 
the “ Removal of Disabilities from the South,” 
and other topics, evince much thought and 
culture. 

In 1860 Gen. Dockery was again a member 
of the State Senate for the last time, in which 
he took a conspicuous and determined part 
in opposition to secession, risking in the 
earnestness of his convictions not only the 
chances for future preferment, but the kind 
feelings of his life-long friends. Sorrows had 
begun to.crowd upon him; two of his gen- 
tle daughters had died, one of them a young 
mother; and when overwhelmed by numbers 
in the Senate, he returned home in the spring 
of 1861, it was with a gloomy presage of the 
evils in store for his country. He deprecated 
the war above all things, and foretold the 
end from the beginning. However, Gen. 
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Dockery was too full of State love and pride 
tosee North Carolina preparing for the chance 
of battle and not aid her all in his power. 
*Twas as if he had seen a child of his rushing 
into a burning building—madness, no doubt, 
he thought, but still he must do all he could 
to succor the child of his heart, the State; 
so he gave money to equip soldiers, gave 
bread to feed their families, and sent all his 
sons, except the boy Henry, to the front 
The four years’ conflict was a long agony to 
the deeply-tried statesman; the suspicion 
and unconcealed ill-will of those who had 
been friends being bitterness in his cup. But 
the end came, the very end he had predicted : 
loss of life, loss of property—ruin! And the 
General’s head was grayer and his deep voice 
sadder after the direful news came that the 
fight.was up, the South whipped, and his 
third son, John, his handsome, idolized boy, 
dead in prison. 

Gen. Dockery was among the first to make 
a move to restore North Carolina to the 
Union. He has been ever since a strong ad- 
yocate of Republicanism, being rather in ad- 
yance of than with the sentiments of his 
class. He was also in favor of giving the 
colored people the rights of citizens. He 
has, however, devoted his attention chiefly 
since the war to repairing his fortune, taking 
vigorous charge of a planting interest in two 
counties, and successfully running a saw and 
grist mill. He is regarded by the freedmen 
asa tower of strength in their behalf. The 
General met with a serious accident last 
spring. While engaged in superintending 





the construction of a water-gate, the bank of 
the creek on which he was standing gave 
way, and he fell a distance of fourteen feet 
his full length in the creek; he was rescued 
by a faithful colored man, not, however, 
without severe bruises and a terrible gash 
in his head. He did not lie up for this— 
Hercules that he was—longer than a fort- 
night! It seemed, however, to give a shock 
to his system, and. his health began to de- 
cline. He went to New York in September 
last for medical aid, but returned in a more 
critical condition than ever. At last accounts. 
he was very low. 

P. 8. Dec. 97TH, 1873.—Since writing the 
above a telegram has been received announc- 
ing the death of Gen. Dockery on the 2d of 
December. The sad intelligence has pro- 
duced a feeling of profound regret in the 
hearts of all who knew him; his political 
opposers, those who strove to heap obloquy 
upon him during the “late unpleasantness,” 
and all now join in acknowledging that a 
great man has fallen!. His neighborhood, 
his country, his State has met, indeed, with a 
great loss. Who could forget his goodness 
to the poor, his compassion for the afflicted, 
his ever open-handed hospitality, and not 
pay the tribute of a tear as the clods fall on 
his coffin lid! 

Like some monarch oak of the forest up- 
rooted by the passing tornado, his fall creates 
a gap, keenly felt in the absence of the shel- 
ter it once freely gave, and the protection 
of its huge strength. 

V. DU RANT COVINGTON. 


——- +06 -——. 


MONEY—ITS FUNCTIONS AND REQUIREMENTS.—No. 5. 


A COMMON-SENSE VIEW OF FINANCE. 


PROMINENT merchant remarked a 
few days since that the most concise 
and comprehensive statement of financial econ- 
omy that he knew was that of Mr. Wilkins 
Micawber, to wit: 
ist. Given a revenue of £19 19s. 6d.; expen- 
ditures, £20; result: misery. 
2d. Given a revenue of £20; expenditures, 
£19 19s. 6d; result: happiness. 
Apply this principle to the earnings of our 
productive industries, and the rates paid by 
them for the use of money. 





Authoritative statistics demonstrate that the 
average annual increase of our productions is 
34 per cent. 

The Controller of the currency in his report, 
December, 1872, shows the average net earn- 
ings of capital (including surplus) by the na- 
tional banks for the year ending August 31st, 
1872, to be 10 36-100 per cent. Add to this 
rents, salaries, the 1 per cent. interest (called 
tax) paid to Government, etc., and the figure 
will be fully 15 per cent. 

This is the bank rate of earnings. When we 
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remember that street rates are largely in excess 
of those, and that brokers’ commissions, legal 
costs for searches of real estate—exaggerated 
to avoid usury laws—etc., should be added, 
can we doubt that the average rates paid will 
fall short of 20 per cent ? 

Indeed, the BANK returns in some sections 
show largely in excess. We quote NET earn- 
ings for year ending Aug. 31, 1872: 


To which should be added, as above, cost 
of rent, salaries, and the 1 per cent. interest 
(called tax) paid to the Government for orig- 
inal loan. 

With 3 per cent. earnings and 20 per cent. 
cost, it follows that somebody sinks 17 per 
cent. per year, which, in much less than 6 


years, compounded, would absorb the princi-. 


pal. This would cause a collapse then, but as 
all property is not hypothecated, liquidations 
or panics have been spread 10 years apart— 
say 37, °47, '57, and would have been in ’67 
but our volume of currency bridged it over. 

The productive interests, universally ac- 
knowledged even by the old political econo- 
mists as the foundation of all wealth, being 
thus undermined, eaten out, honeycombed, be- 
come so weak that at a touch they give way, 
and the superstructure tumbles. 

As the foundation has never been so promi- 
nently in sight as the superstructure, the gen- 
eral observer remarks that such and such a 
building has tumbled, as palatial houses of 
finance and commerce go down; but a little 
removal of the rubbish will show that the 
trouble was begun in the cellar walls. __ 

Here and now let us remark that the creditor 
as well as the debtor interest should unite in 
staying the devastation of this condition of 
things, as the former, not seeing that his reve- 
nues are principally derived from the capital, 
and not the revenue of his debtor, indulges in 
extravagant expenditure and injudicious in- 
vestment, and when the hour of liquidation 
comes, he falls, and— 


‘*—Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leaves not a wreck behind.” 


The elements of his 20 per cent. revenue in 
commercial language can be analyzed thus: 
Net earnings of production, as above, 3 per 
cent; Insurance (otherwise called guarantee or 
risk), 17 per cent. 

As he had no policy of insurance for the 





same, and had not appropriated a sufficient 
reserve fund for the contingency, but had ex 
pended for personal affairs most of what may 
be called the premium, he falls—equally a vig 
tim with his debtor to our fallacious money 
system. 

Such had been long our convictions, sub 
stantiated by many years’ residence and expe 
rience in our metropolis, observation of our 
local and neighboring productive interests, and 
of commercial and financial matters in the 
great city; but desirous of more comprehen 
sive information, we spent some weeks of the 
last summer in the interior of Illinois; not 
traveling by railroads and living at hotels, but 
in the saddle, carriage, and on .foot, mixing 
with the farmers, staying with them. at their 
homes, and taking part in their field and road 
work, and, therefore, get our figures from our 
own investigation. 

The staple of that section is corn; 40 bush 
els to the acre is outside the average crop, 
and 25 cents per bushel outside the average 
price. 

Let us see how this pays the farmer: 


40 bushels corn, at 25 cents, is......:.. $10.00 
Shucks and stalks... ...........+.200 
Total proceeds 


COST. 


5 days man, horses, and implements... $10.00 

Interest on land, $50, at 10 per cent... 5.00 

Taxes, seed, shelling, insurance, etc.. 2.50 
Total cost 


Loss to the producer 


or 12} cents per bushel. 

This result may be stated thus: 

1st. If the farmer owes nothing, he gets @ 
per day for his capital and labor ; can work his 
land 200 days in the year, giving annual eam 
ing at $400; that is, otherwise stated, $10 per 
acre on 40 acres, which is full work for man 
and team. Out of that he must pay taxes and 
shelling. 

2d. Add to the price, 12} cents per bushel, 
and he has enough to pay as above, and 10 per 
cent. to himself or somebody else for use of 
money. 

The farmers feel very sore indeed at this con 
dition of things; they are working for less 
compensation than the former slaves; the la 
bor is harder on their wives than on themselves, 
as the cells in lunatic asylums and early graves 
testify; they see no chance for education for 
their children, and on looking around for the 
cause, the first thing that meets their view is 
the railroad, with its extreme charges of one 
to four bushels of corn for taking one to mar 
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ket; its watered stock ; its highly-paid officials, 
its heavy dividends, its numerous sub-corpora- 
tions, like the pilot, blue, green, anchor line, 
etc., “all little credit mobiliers,"-—every one 
of which they look upon as parasites, eating 
the life from themselves and families. They 
are correct as far as they go, and they go a 
great way. 

But we don’t believe that the virtues are all 
with one class and the vices with another. 

We argued on a preceding page that the dev- 
jlish tendencies of our money system bore upon 
the individual creditor as harshly as upon the 
debtor, in ultimate result, but with this differ- 
ence: with the latter the ruin was instantane- 
ous, like death by lightning; but with the 
former a daily, an hourly torment. 

Let us see how our proposed money system 
would affect the railroads: 

As the bank rate of interest is so large, and 
their monopoly of cheap money from the Goy- 
ernment is so valuable, resulting in such desir- 
able official positions for officers and dividends 
for stockholders, it is but natural that the rail- 
toads, and every other money interest, should 
measure themselves by the same, especially as 
the Government pays 5 and 6 per cent. interest 
and exemption from taxation on its bonds, 
equaling about 10 per cent. 

If the Government rate was 3.65 per cent., 
it would not be long before money would be 
accessible on bond and mortgage at 5 per cent. 

Then, instead of our railroad agents moving 
heaven and earth to sell good first mortgage 
bonds bearing 6 per cent. gold interest at 90, 
they could readily locate 5 per cent. currency 
bonds at 100. New and needed railroads 
would be built with double freight and passen- 
ger tracks where necessary. 

Every present existing railroad east of 
Buffalo and the Alleghanies could have its 


double freight tracks, along which processions — 


of freight trains would move at a regular 
speed of 8 to 10 miles an hour, in lieu of the 
present dangerous and costly mode of dashing 
over a single track at the rate of 40 miles an 
hour to gain a siding for a passenger train to 
pass, where, perhaps, it may wait hours. 

Those who are unfamiliar with railroad mat- 
ters can hardly appreciate the dreadful wear 
and tear of such spasmodic running of freight 
trains and consequent cost; neither are they 
prepared to appreciate the immense economies 
to be effected by substituting moderate speed 
and continuous running. 

This competition and economy would prob- 
ably reduce rates one-half to one-third; in 





other words, reduce the cost from 40 to 20 
cents, or 14 per cent. per bushel. 

These economies in the instance of the farm- 
er, quoted above, say of 5 per cent. on interest, 
equaling $2.50 per acre, and 20 cents per bush- 
el on 40 bushels, say $8; total, $10.50 per 
acre, would overcome the present loss of $5 
per acre, and substitute a gain of $5.50, making 
a result of $3.10 per day for himself and a pair 
of horses 200 days in the year, or an aggregate 
of $620. Is that an extravagant compensation ? 

Let us see how this would affect our national 
status. No doubt four times the cereals would 
be forwarded. This amount would cause a 
depression of price, followed by immensely in- 
creased shipments abroad. Instead of Great 
Britain, as in 1872, taking from Russia 140,000,- 
000 bushels, and from us 40,000,000 bushels, 
the figures would at least be reversed. 

Our exports of cereals would be more than 
quadrupled, as all the excess over about the 
present sea-board consumption would be 
shipped. Balance of trade would be over- 
whelmingly in our favor, and we should re- 
peat, but in a much larger degree, the expe- 
rience of England under very nearly parallel 
circumstances, quoted a few pages back, of 
receiving, first, our own bonds as remittance to 
be paid by Government, or held by our own 
citizens, and next, a continuous stream of spe- 
cie, which, without legislation, would rate at 
par or less for currency. 

Then we should take the position which 
“the laws of nature and of nature’s God seem 
to have assigned to us,” the first power in 
finance as in production. 

Then will the planet’s exchanges center here, 
and for the first time in our history will our 
independence exist in fact, and we shall be no 
more tributary to England. 

“ Seek first,” says the good book, “ the king- 
dom of God and its righteousness, and all other 
things shall be added unto-you.” The same 
idea was more profanely expressed by David 
Crockett, “ Be only sure you are right, then go 
ahead.” 

It does seem as if this perfecting of our 
finance system was to be the keystone of the 
arch of our Republic. 

With all the wisdom and conscientious care 
of the fathers of our Republic; with especial 
care to not only avoid evil, but the appearance 
ot evil, they legislated against even the forms 
and titles of nobility but left two OLIGARCHIES 
in our midst. One, the slave oligarchy, said 
to the nation, “ My life or yours,” and died. 
The other has reared its head almost as high; 
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it will be laid as low as its brother. Shall we 
note the signs of the times and peacefully and 
scientifically regulate these vital currents of 
the nation, or shall we continue to drift down- 
ward in our national career, until the people, 
having exhausted all expedients to rouse their 
agents to their duty, appeal to their reserved 
right of revolution—perhaps it is for our pres- 
ent Congress to say ? 

But how about the ships to transport this in- 
creased product across the ocean? is the next 





query. Our production even now has jp. 
creased so much faster than transportation 
that ocean freights have advanced from § 
pence to 15 pence per bushel—equal to % 
former steamship prices; and herein is an ex. 
tension of the same element of cost to the con. 


sumer and loss to the producer that we noted 
in reviewing railroad freights, and from the 
same cause, to wit, supply inferior to demand, 
The same disease, and requiring the same rem. 
edy, but presenting a different class of phe 
nomena. But of this in our next. 








epartment of {)w Social elations, 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has sarvived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue, 





DOMESTIC HELP. 


BY LAURA C, HOLLOWAY. 


T is going too far to apply the term 
“help” to all who hire out for domestic 
service. No greater misnomer could be given 
Bridget, in the 


to some of the applicants, 
parlor as in the pantry, is the same anti- 


progressive creature. The hard-cash side of 
the question is apt to be the only one that 
meets her comprehension, and it certainly is 
the main thing brought into consideration 
when a bargain is to be made. Take any of 
the side benches at the intelligence office, 
and go from one end of it to the other with 
the question “Are you a good cook or 
waitress ?” and how many will say no? 

The almost invariable answer will be in 
the affirmative, and if you do not know the 
natural disposition of this class of women, 
you will be very likely to accept their judg- 
ment and find yourself mistaken. It is not 
that any one of them, possibly, will deceive 
you willfully, but it is that they are all of such 
sanguine temperaments, that to them mount- 
ains are as mole-hills. 

It is only after your disappointment is at 
its height that you fully realize how little 
judgment you have used and how much con- 
fidence you have placed in strangers. 

An intelligence office is a nerve-racking 
place ; not so much because of what it is 
as for what it is not. You go there for in- 
formation and for help; you come away 





disgusted that our American civilization 
has evolved nothing better than the pres- 
ent system of hiring help. 

Entering the small establishment—for, like 
their resources, they are nearly all small— 
you ask a civil question of the chief. <A fee 
of two dollars is the first business transacted, 
Then you get a girl, your intelligence man 
telling you that if she does not suit he will 
furnish another, and another, until you are 
satisfied. But the promise isn’t half 0 
tangible as the hard cash you have given up, 
and the result is, that, in the end, you have 
to complain about the worthless “ help” he 
has sent. Likely enough he never sends any- 
one again, thinking, evidently, that the first 
girl was worth the money, and his part of 
the bargain is ended when you retire with - 
your prospective domestic. Domestic, in- 
deed! you may indignantly reply, as, on 
closer examination, you find how little you 
have got in return for your trouble and 
your money. Fourteen dollars a month, 
board, and, perhaps, ignorance; and the 
two first items of expense are not to be 
compared to the last. This means the 
preparation of unsavory dishes; the break- 
age of your best china; your nicest orna- 
ments. It means family discomfort, house- 
hold cares two-fold increased, and loss of 
temper in proportion. 
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To many scores of ignorant girls you find 
one jewel; so if your luck is exceptionally 
bad, you have the consolation of knowing 
that you have plenty of company; and if 
there is a panacea for little woes it is in 
knowing that they are shared by others. 
But even the worst of woes can be endured, 
in this respect, if there are no little children 
to suffer for Bridget’s errors. It is aggravat- 
ing to have one’s silver ice-pitcher scoured 
with the kitchen scrub-brush ; but a replating 
can remedy that evil. It is hatefully pro- 
yoking to have your clean walls marked up 
with matches; but a sharp eye can detect 
these failings, and a kindly firmness can 
eventually change, in part,such reprehensible 
acts. It is possible to endure short short- 
comings when only a native carelessness, and 
not a selfish motive, begets them, But it is 
not possible that even the average mother 
can put up with ill-treatment to her child, 
unless she inflicts it herself. You will say 
that no good mother ill-treats her children 
herself ; neither does she put it in the power 
ofaservantto harmthem. But these allega- 
tions would not, in every instance, be just. 

For example, neighbor B. has a large 
family of children, a large house, and no 
very enlarged ideas of life. Some of her 
views are dreadfully narrow and circum- 
scribed ; and some are—well, it had better be 
left for you to say what they are after you 
know her. 

She has handsome furniture in her home ; 
quantities of silverware to adorn the buffét, 
and an excess of china and glass. She like- 
wise has an excess of children. They range 
from one year to eighteen, and are as numer- 
ons as steps on a stairway.. Motherhood is a 
burden to her; and she has no time to enjoy 
her social privileges, she is always striving so 
hard to meet her responsibilities, She will 
not hire a girl, she says, because her children 
are self-willed, and no servant could get 
along with them. So she cooks for her hus- 
band and family and hires out her washing, 
and has her elder children help her; and 
then, with it all, there is never anything 
clean or neat or sweet in the house. The 
mother is careworn, the father looks so, 
and the children are unhappy, discordant, 
and always untidy. 

Though the family ‘have means,’ they en- 





joy nothing; and though they have a good 
house, they have no comfort in it. As to 
company, that is impossible; nor have any 
of them the least desire to go into society, 
The very condition of things at home un- 
nerves them, and they are irritable and 
snappish, without knowing the reason why. 
Their relief would come in hiring two healthy 
girls, and a good assistant twice a week to 
help with the washing and ironing. The 
expense and worry of hiring the “help” 
would not compare with the present “ out- 
at-ends” state of affairs there, and the bal- 
ance would be on the improvement side. In 
this instance you see the mother does inflict 
ill-treatment upon her children by not hiring 
help; and even the most undesirable servant 
could relieve her of some of her burdens. 

In the case of neighbor C. the matter is 
different. She does her best to get good 
girls. She pays liberal wages, and is a lady 
in all things. Her children are orderly, and 
her baby deserves all the idolatry father and 
mother bestows upon it. For her children’s 
welfare neighbor C, is ready to make endless 
sacrifices; and, being large-hearted and 
sensible, as well as sensitive, she uses her 
best endeavors to choose wisely in the hiring 
of girls. She goes from the house of one 
employer after another to know of the past 
characters of those she thinks of taking. 
Her selections are made, after careful delib- 
erations, but she can not get better material 
than the market affords. She has to hire one 
of the class and take the consequences. She 
can not help such occurrences as the follow- 
ing : 

The day was very beautiful, and the 
baby restless in the house. Bridget was 
given ample time to dress for the walk; and, 
when all was ready, a few direct warnings 
were given her to avoid all danger. 

Far down the street the mother watched 
the little carriage containing her darling, 
and then, with a sigh, returned to direct the 
movements of the other children. 

Two hours later, going into the park with 
a friend, she saw the girl seated under the 
shade of a tree engrossed in reading 4 novel, 
and entirely unconscious of the child and its 
surroundings. The sun was shining directly 
upon the latter’s face; its head had slipped 
off the pillow and was thrown uncomfortably 
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back, and the fastening of the strap had 
chafed its body, which was bruised in con- 
sequence for weeks. Pushing forward, the 
mother caught up her little one and burst 
into tears at sight of its beseeching look. It 
seemed that the friend who had brought her 
there had passed through the park on her 
way down town, and, in going by this spot, 
had heard a child crying, and, womanlike, 
had passed that way to see the cause. She 
recognized the baby at once, and then saw 
the nurse off in the shade of the tree. In 
spite of her eager desire to catch up the 
child and carry it home, she knew it was the 
least discreet course to pursue, for there was 
no policeman near, and the girl might have 
been ugly. So, carelessly arranging the baby, 
she walked away despite the cry, ‘‘ Mamma,” 
“mamma,” which the little sufferer sent after 
her, and went after its lawful mamma. 

This friend C., you observe, unlike B., pre- 
ferred to afford her children all the benefits 
she could gain by hiring servants, and she 
was not to blame for the untoward result. 

She might fairly think her baby was safe in 


its carriage with its nurse in the park, and 
so it would have been had the nurse been, 
in anything but the name, “ Help.” 

But what shall we-do to get good “ help ” 
for such people as the Cs., and the Bs., and the 
rest of the world? And what substitute can 





we have for the present unsatisfactory refep. 
ence business ? 

There is little dependence to be placed ig 
the written documents shown by the candi- 
dates for positions. And women should be 
told, if they are not already aware of it, that 
they are mainly to blame for the present 
disorder in the domestic help ranks. It ig 
they who give worthless servants good re. 
commendations, sonietimes to get rid of 
them. They pay ordinary girls from twelve 
to sixteen dollars a month, and the best 
hands get no more. And when you haye 
considered the amount of money that is paid, 
you-have counted only one item. Boarding, 
breakage, loss of time, and other things, run 
up the cost of any but a really good girl to 
a fearful sum. 

There are two sides to the question un 
doubtedly, and we have considered only one; 
but the truth is not any more palatable on 
the one than on the other side, and the error 
is equally divided. Until a better class of 
women enter the domestic service, and labor 
there as rivals to the present army of raw re- 
cruits now engaged in the field, there will be 


no improvement in it; and this will only be 
when honest work is looked upon with more 
favor than it is now by the majority of 
women, and when American girls throw aside 
their senseless prejudice against the honor- 
able task of keeping the house in order. 





WOMAN AT THE SOUTH AND AT THE WEST. 


[Here are some of the observations of a lady, 
one of the editorial excursion party who took the 
last summer’s trip of a few thousand miles South 
and West. She gives her impressions of* the 
women North, South, and West. We may pre- 
mise that she is herself from the East, and emi- 
nently an impartial witness.—Ep. A. P. J.] 


ROM Saratoga, the gay summer metrop- 

olis of the North, where fashion in fan- 

tastic form and parti-colored dress rules the 

throngs of pleasure-seekers, to the White 

Sulphar Springs of Virginia, the favorite resort 

of Southerners during the warm weather, is a 

journey of but a few hours; yet, between the 

two places, the differences are marked and 
striking. 

Saratoga lies among sand banks, heated and 
dusty ; the White Sulphur Springs rest in a 
basin, surrounded by hills and mountains 
wooded to their summits, and down whose 





sides cool breezes sweep by day, and upon 
which gentle dews are shed by night. The 
scene in front of the Congress or Grand Union 
hotel scarcely differs from that before the 
Grand Central of New York. At White Sul- 
phur stillness is the rule; noise, the exception. 

Not less distinct are the mineral springs 
of the two localities. The Northern waters 
bubble, effervesce, exhilarate and leave the 
mouth and throat in a glow; the Sulphur 
waters are soft and soothing. 

The throngs who gather in these two places © 
partake of the character of their surroundings. 
The typical woman of Saratoga is a dyed, be- 
dizened creature, dragging painfully a weight 
of apparel, which, however tiresome, must be 
worn in order to be seen. The lady of the 
South dresses less fashionably, and, perhaps, 
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jess tastefully, but her attire is worn more 
naturally and, consequently, more gracefully. 
Her manners, too, have a softness and gentle- 
ness peculiarly herown. There is pride in 
Virginia, but of a long line of descent rather 
than of dress or display. The old Virginian 
lady had great strength of character, to- 
gether with the air of good breeding, derived 
from her English ancestry. While the lord 
of the plantation engaged in war or politics, 
or careered over the country on his fleet 
horse, his wife remained at the family mansion, 
rearing carefully her children, controlling a 
large retinue of servants, and maintaining in 
elegance the Southern hospitality on an ex- 
chequer so impoverished that it required the 
ingenuity of a Wall-street broker to prevent 
* a total suspension. It mattered little to her 
that the table-cloth was not of the finest dam- 
ask, nor the plate heavy; but, if the supply 
was meager or badly cooked, woe to those in 
¢harge. She would have stifled in a city, where 
houses have no “spare room” for company, and 
where society is limited to street promenades 
and three-minute boudoir calls. Her friends 
came to her accompanied by children, servants, 
horses, and dogs, and remained till they became 
almost a part of the family. Commodious as 
her mansion was, it often overflowed with her 
generous hospitality, yet no one went un- 
welcomed from the door. 

Her mantle has fallen ona large portion of 
her descendants, the fairVirginian ladies of even 
to-day. A stranger coming among them is not 
carefully measured and afterward welcomed ; 
but, after a greeting so cordial as to bring out 
his best qualities, he passes, if at all, under re- 
view. Yet these gentle manners do not indi- 
cate a lack of character. There are sorrowful 
tales connected with the once gay mansions of 
Southern aristocracy. 

Passing westward as the country changes, 
the old Virginian civilization is left behind; 
but the characteristics of the Eastern and Mid- 
dle States have radiated from their hill-tops 
over all the Western plains. Love of country 
may be nurtured on a flat prairie, but never a 
love of home. One place is like another. There 
_ is nothing to attract the eye save the one spot 
on the Western horizon where the sun, wreathed 
in prismatic glory, sinks nightly to his rest. 
Therefore, the woman of the West, though 
proud of her country, of its boundless resources 
and capacities, is ready at any time to follow 
the call of Westward, ho! The West will ul- 
timately be a land of large cities with sparsely 
settled plains between. 





A lady who lived on the flat land in sight of 
the snowy peaks of the Rocky Mountains was 
asked, “Do you feel contented here?” “TI 
could never stay if I had not those mountains 
to look upon,”’ was the sudden and enthusiastic 
response. 

Away out in the Indian territory is Muskogee, 
a place noted chiefly for its numerous graves, 
few of whose in:nates died a natural death. 
Here the traveler, weary and famished, is told 
to expect his dinner. So, for an hour or two, he 
eyes eagerly the conductor and brakesman, 
and attends carefully to the melody of the 
steam-whistle, in anxious expectation of the 
bourne of that half-day’s exertion. At last it 
is reached, and, before the train has stopped, 
he is on the platform looking for the hotel. 
The only object in sight isa long shed of rough 
boards. His first impulse is to return, but the 
thought of the long afternoon impels him, and 
he scornfully enters. How agreeable is his 
surprise at finding a repast, neat, tempting and 
luxurious, even to fly-fans, while the hostess 
and Indian waitress, clean and fresh, smile 
upon their guests. 

Neatly-dressed children are playing at the 
door ; and the pet antelopes lay their soft heads 
in the laps of those sitting at the table. “Do 
you like this life?” was asked of the pleasant 
hostess, a former resident of Illinois. “I dare 
not stop to think. I could not stand it if I 
did,” is the smiling reply. 

On Gray’s Peak, at timber line, where it 
takes two hours to boil potatoes, where it is so 
cold the musquitoes dare not be abroad after 
4p.M., and nothing edible can grow, a lady, 
gentle and refined, lives with her son, a miner, 
and keeps a hotel for the entertainment of 
travelers; her shade trees only pines and 
spruces, her pets the mountain conies and 
weasels, her bouquets the delicate, low and 
sweetly fragrant Alpine flowers. The young 
man, remarked, “ You should have seen this 
house when mother came here; it was only 
logs and dirt.” Now, the walls are papered, 
the floors are carpeted, calico curtains have 
divided it into apartments, pictures adorn the 
walls, and some well-selected books and papers 
show how the quiet hours are spent in the log 
house on the mountain. 

Right opposite this hotel, hundreds of feet 
up a perpendicular wall of rocks, which can 
only be ascended hand-over-hand on ropes, are 
miners’ cabins, fastened on rocky ledges by iron 
spikes. Here a woman found her way, clam- 
bered, and made her home. 

In these three is found a type of the West- 
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ern woman. By nature she is a pioneer, pur- 
suing her business with knowledge, energy, 
and tact that would make it successful in any 
location, but without any of that coarseness 
and impudence that, at the East, distinguish 
women in her situation in life. Even among 
the Western ladies of wealth the same qualities 
of unconquerable energy and perseverance are 
plainly discernible. 

It is very amusing to one accustomed to 
think of the “ oldest inhabitant” as a decrepit, 
bowed centennarian, to have a young and 
beautiful lady tell how she and her husband 
came to a now large, flourishing, and tree- 
embowered city when it was a prairie with- 
out a shrub, and that they were as happy in 
their log-cabin home on the wild as in their 
present mansion, with its flowering grounds. 
Truly, “home is where the heart is,” and the 
heart of the Westerner embraces his whole 
boundless domain. 

But in one beautiful valley, bounded by the 
gray-green, billowy slopes of the Wasatch, 
the Western woman bears a different character. 
She is, on this lovely plain, no longer the 
heroic, energetic, adventure-loving, patriotic 
being who responds so joyfully to the call of 
“ Westward, ho!” but she has become sub- 
dued in manner, and more exclusively devoted 
to her children, and as truly a martyr to her 


faith as the Hindoo woman whose 
shrivels and crackles on the funeral pile of he 
dead husband. Where religious faith involye 
the sternest sacrifices, offering in return 

an approving conscience, there is something 
noble and beautiful. Such is the woman of 
Salt Lake. She willingly consents at the com 
mand of her church to share with one younger 
and fairer than herself that single love, her 
dearest blessing on earth. Yet more, she 
thrusts aside or subdues her jealousy, ang 
taking this young creature to her heart nur 
tures her tenderly and fits her to surrender 
her happiness to another whenever the man- 
date goes forth from the hierarchy. She is 
bereft of happiness by no sudden blow followed 
by a rebound, but by the endless screw daily 
turning, slowly but surely stretching the heart 
strings anew with each succeeding revolution, 
She is quiet; she is apparently indifferent; 
she sits and tends her child and fixes her gaze 
en the distant hills girdling her home, asif 
she were seeking beyond the snows a glimpsé 
of the great Father on whose loving bosom 
the weary martyrs find rest. But. if woman 
chiefly suffered at the cross, she was first at 
the resurrection ; and the Mormon woman will 
likewise be first to see the light which Christian 
civilization is radiating over all her country, 

M. L. @, 
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THE WAY TO 


EVER, perhaps, has the worid asked 

after deeds as now; never has it been 
so impatient of thought, so eager for fact. 
It cares little for the preliminary process 
by which a result has been reached; it is the 
result itself in which it is interested. Facts 
are not to be denied; therefore, facts must 
ever be more potent than words. What a 
man does, we accept as proof positive; what 
he says, we fling to the winds when it con- 
tradicts the deed itself. A man talks of a 
new scheme or a new invention, and we laugh 
at him; he accomplishes it, and we honor 
him. What, therefore, the present age de- 
mands is doers, not dreamers. To insure suc- 
cess in almost any undertaking implies the 
harness, the reins, and the workshop. A man 
who is anxious to achieve must consent to 
lose himself for a while, if need be; he must 
be satisfied if he is learning how ; but few 
are willing to put forth this effort which 


DO—IS TO DO. 


lies at the foundation of all true success, 
We are such an impatient people that each 
in turn tries to jump the stream by which 4 
careful knowledge is attained; if we get 
across, no matter how, that is all we ask for, 
and then we begin to scramble up the steep 
and slippery banks on the opposite shore, 
We console ourselves by saying, “ Who 
knows how we got over? we’re here in the 
ranks, that’s enough!” But the climbing 
soon shows the difference, and who have 
made suitable preparation for the journey. 
The world wants workers, but it wants skill- 
ed work; if we can only meet this demand 
there is enough for us to do; if we can not, 
no one cares to hear the reasons why. To 
dream of success and to put forth the effort 
which secures success are altogether different 
affairs; and so, while the requirement was 
never so great as now for those who have 





ability to do and achieve, the world is full 
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of dreamers, talkers, praters; people who im- 
agine they know all things because they can 
talk about a few, and who really know no- 
thing. The great demand is, “ Show us the 
proof! can you do this thing of which you 
prate ? then we want you; if not, go!” At 
one time, when Sparta was in distress, envoys 
were sent from the surrounding states to as- 
sure her of their willingness to render the 
needed assistance. One rose and made an 
elaborate address, in which he detailed the 


generous liberality of his country, and speci- 





fied what service she would render her sister 
state. As he seated himself, another rose and 
remarked quietly, “ What this man has said, 
I will do.” Workers are apt to be reticent. 
It is the thought, then the action ; their en- 
thusiasm and vitality must be expended upon 
the deed itself, not in talking about it. 

Though you can not “hew giants out of 
rocks,” you may “cut heads upon cherry 
stones ;” only do it well, skillfully, and the 
world will acknowledge your ability. 

J. A. WILLIS, 
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BEYOND. 


BryonD the mountains and the main 

Lie Jands where roses bloom again, 
All glorified ; 

The sweet, fair roses, white and red, 

That in love’s bosom found their bed, 
And then—have died. 


Beyond the valley and the stream 
Lie lands where youth’s immortal dream 
Waits later age; 





Therein love lingers, looks, and longs, 
And sings the old, familiar songs 
On life’s worn page. 


Beyond! beyond! oh, lands of love! 
If close at hand your confines prove 
Or far away, 
* Oh, lands beloved! I grow more fond 
Of happy hopes that lie beyond 
Life’s little day. w. E. PABOR. 
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CLOUDS THAT PASS. 


HAT sorrow is there in this wide 

world to which we may not, in time, 
become accustomed? It isso dreary in our 
home. Music and laughter, and joyous, hap- 
py talk, seem stilled forever; the sun does 
not shine as it used to, and there are so many 
rainy days—ah, so many now, for we only 
see through tears! The very bird-notes, 
trilled from the cage o’erhead, are shriller, 
and so discordant, though a few days since 
we listened enraptured to the melody. The 
busy sounds of life are everywhere around 
us; the stroke of the workman’s hammer 
strikes sharply upon our ears, and the endless 
din of clattering wheels, the tread of eager, 
restless feet, are heard in the street below. 
All things are as they were, yet not the same 
—no, not the same, and never can be again, 
we think, bitterly, for is she not gone, and 
with her light, and joy, and gladness? Did 
she not take with her all that made life love- 
ly—even hope? We know not how time 
passes—we reckon it not by months or days. 


Somehow we find ourselves slipping back 
again, half mechanically, to old ways. We 





see and hear old sights and sounds, and are 
conscious that they please, as in other days. 
There is more sunshine now, and the rainy 
days are few. Ah, traitor eyes, that forget 
to weep! The past, freighted with its heavy 
woe, seems drifting away slowly, slowly, 
like a boat far out at sea, until it is but a 
glimmering speck, the wavering shadow of a 
sail upon the ocean of the present. And now 
we hear, as though for the first time, the 
clamor of daily cares and duties long defined ; 
the world is calling us again, and férth from 
that long trance of sorrow, from that wretch- 
ed stupor of heart and brain, we come, at 
last, remembering that we are still young, 
and that life, with its work to be accom- 


plished, is yet before us; life that holds for 
us, if also its cares, its many pleasures still— 
aye! even pleasure, where is not. And 
Hope, the blossom that she bore to heaven’s 
starry gates, lo! it has dropped from the blue 
heights beyond, and blooms anew within our 
hearts. The sharpness of that first great 
grief is past, and we think sometimes, even 
yet, that we could not live it o’er again. But 
how tender God is of us all! so tender that 
the sorrows which have been hardest to bear 
He lets us half forget. GLEN CAROL. 
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A ROYAL PAIR, 
THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH AND THE GRAND DUCHESS MARIE-ALEXANDROVNA. 


HE royal household of Victoria of Eng- 
land is rapidly enlarging, marriage after 
marriage of her many eligible children tak- 
ing place. Now it is the Duke of Edinburgh 
who claims the attention of all good and 


|; according to late dispatches; and when the 


bridal party shall enter England, it is deter. 

mined to give them a cordial reception. 
The betrothal of these distinguished per. 

sons is said to have been the res"1lt of certain 
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THE GRAND DUCHESS MARIE-ALEXANDROVNA. 


loyal Englishmen as having secured a right 
good match in the person of the Duchess 
Marie-Alexandroyna, the only daughter of 
the Czar Alexander of Russia. The mar- 
riage ceremonies—for there were two, one in 
the Greek and the other in the English fash- 
ion—took place on the 23d of January. All 
England is quite jubilant over the affair, 





passages of true love, and not a mere pro- 
cedure of state policy. The Duke is said 
to have made the Duchess’ acquaintance 
while a midshipman in the royal navy, and 
when on a visit to St. Petersburg; to have 
fallen in love with her then and there, and 
always to have entertained the idea of their 
marriage. In the spring of last year the 
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Duke visited the Grand Duchess and her 
mother at Sorrento, and from that time nego- 
tiations were conducted for the union, and, 
after some few difficulties had been removed, 
were satisfactorily concluded. The Duke 
will probably live part of the year in Eng- 
Jand and part in Russia. The princess will 
retain her own religion—namely, that of the 





so far, but rather conducive to his comfort 
and ease. His head, phrenologically consid- 
ered, does not strike us as evincing any very 
marked talent, yet it bears the impress of 
good culture and refinement. The head is 
broad enough for an exhibition of consider- 
able energy, should circumstances require 
special effurt on the Duke’s part, and there is 














THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


Greek Church—but the children, if there be 
any, will be brought up as Anglicans. 

The Duke is about thirty years of age, and 
has been regarded in European court circles 
as a very desirable catch. He is a true son 
of Albert and Victoria, and a really hand- 
some man, as appears by his portrait. He 
has not found life burdensome or vexatious 





a good degree of the constructive element, 
and also of the prudent and economical man- 
ifested in the development of the side-head. 
The expression of the features is not so open, 
generous, and hearty as we would have it, 
but the portrait may be faulty, and not the 
original, 

The Grand Duchess is a really charming 
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young lady, as is apparent in the portrait, of 
twenty, having been born October 17th, 1853. 
She brifigs to the lucky fellow who has 
secured her affection a dowry of a million, 
and a yearly stipend of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Quite enough to enable them 
to keep house comfortably ! 

We like the appearance of the girl as.the 
engraving represents her. There is less of 





the putty finish which we have been accus. 
tomed to see in the pictures of European 
princesses. She is evidently wide-awake, 
clever, and appreciative of her position and 
its obligations, She resembles her brother, 
the Grand Duke, who visited America a while 
ago, and quite captivated us by his cheery 
good-nature and intelligence. May she never 
have cause to regret the step she has taken, 
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epartment of fhosistogy—f)u Sanitaria, 





Cultivate the physical man exclusively, and you have an athlete or a savage; the moral only, and you have an enthusiast or a maniac ; the inte. 
lectual only, and you have a diseased oddity—it may be a movster. It is only by training all together—the physical, intellectual, and spiritual—thet 


the complete mau cau be 





VAMPIRES, AND VAMPIRISM. 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER, M.D. 


LD writers have treated of races of sup- 

posititious creatures wandering over 
desert regions of the earth to prey on hu- 
man beings. They seem to have been 
common to all countries, although more 
frequently found in the deserts of Arabia 
and Persia. The Latin poet Horace speaks 
of the lamiw that devoured youths and 
children; and Ovid, Pliny, Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius, and Petronius, of the Striges, that 
delighted in like revels. Perhaps the best 
description of these sirens is found in the 
tale of Sheherazade, on the fifteenth of the 
Thousand and One Nights. A young prince 
lost his way while hunting, and encountered 
a beautiful female weeping bitterly. Taking 
compassion on her, he seated her behind him 
on his horse. Arriving at the ruins of a 
house, the lady alighted and went in. The 
prince was following, when he heard her ad- 
dress her children inside: “ Be glad; I have 
brought you a handsome young man, and 
very fat.” They answered her: “ Mother, 
where is he? hasten, that we may eat him, 
for we are very hungry.” The young prince 
perceived that she was an ogress, wife to one 
of those savage demons called ogres, that 
live in out-of-the-way places, and make use 
of a thousand wiles to allure and devour 
persons. He therefore mounted his horse, 
and, disregarding her blandishments, rode 
away as fast as he could. 





Most famous of all these was Lilith, the 
reputed first wife of Adam. She is depicted 
by the Rabbi Ben Sira as being the mother 
of wicked demons. Finally, having pro 
nounced magically the secret name of God, 
she became utterly abandoned to evil. Her 
passion was to murder young children, which 
could only be averted by exorcism. She at- 
tended the bedside of child-bearing women 
to destroy their offspring; and, in the guise 
of a beautiful young woman, allured young 
men and children, in ‘order to feast upon 
them. Goethe, in the Walpurgis night, 
makes Mephistopheles caution Faust against 
her wiles : 

“ Beware of her fair hair, for she excels 

All women in the magic of her locks ; 

And when she winds them round a young man’s 

neck 


She will not ever set him free again.”’ 
—Shelley’s Translation. 


Once, also, is this same ogress and mother 
of demons named in the Bible. We quote 
the amended version of T. K. Cheyne, of 
Baliol College, Oxford: “She [Idumea or 
Arabia Petrea] shall become a habitation of 
wild dogs, and a house for owls. Jackals 
and wolves shall meet there, and the satyr 
shall light on his fellow; surely Lilith shall 
repose there, and find for herself a place of 
rest.”—Jsaiah xxxiv. To escape her the 
Hebrew women made use of an amulet during 
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their accouchement, and for a month afterward, 
inscribed with the Hebrew words, Adam 
Hera hute Lilith*— Adam, Eve, without 
Lilith. 

In later times, naturalists, taking the hint 
from these legends, have designated a genus 
of bats by the name Vampirus ; and it is as- 
serted that these creatures actually possess 
the blood-sucking propensity attributed to 
their prototypes and namesakes. The term 
“vampirism ” is, therefore, a suitable designa- 
tion for the practice, imperfectly understood 
among us, of recuperating the energies of the 
aged, the enervated, and the infirm, by con- 
tact with the young and vigorous. A forcible 
exanrple of this is that of King David, as de- 
scribed by the author of the first (or third) 
book of Kings: “ Now King David was old 
and stricken in years ; and tliey covered him 
with clothes, but he gat no heat. Wherefore 
his servants said to him: Let there be 
sought for my lord the king a young virgin: 
and let her stand before the king, and let her 
cherish him, and let her lie in thy bosom that 
my lord the king may get heat. So they 
sought for a fair damsel throughout all the 
coasts of Israel, and found Abishag, a Shun- 
ammite, and brought her to the king. And 
the damsel was very fair, and cherished the 
king and ministered to him.” Lord Brougham 
is reported to have had a residence in France 
during the later years of his life, where young 
maidens were maintained for the same office. 

Of the morality of this practice let the 
reader judge. It appears to us to be general- 
ly heartless and selfish. There are, doubtless, 
exceptions to such unfavorable judgment, 
which we will endeavor to indicate; but the 
rationale of the matter is fully written on 
knowledge of physiological law. We disap- 
prove of the old and the young sleeping to- 
gether, of the consumptive and the feeble oc- 
cupying apartments, or even being much in 
company with the more healthy and vigorous. 
The writer, distrusting his own ability to 
cope with such physical infirmities, has long 

+ 





* This word is an adjective of the feminine gender, 
from /i/, night, and is translated by Noyes, in the passage 
above, night-epectre. The common version renders 
it “ screech-owl,” which is also the definition of the 
term strix. The idea behind all these legends is the 
seduction of the young, especially those of the other sex, 
and banqueting on their blood. Voluptuousness is one 
element in the seduction. 





been careful for many years not to consort 
unnecessarily with those who are so afflicted. 
It is generally known to be an unwholesome 
practice to hold the hand of the dying. 

Of course, to the bestowment of vital en- 
ergy for the purpose of benefiting, we can 
not object, so long as it is wisely and dis- 
creetly done. The mother feeds vitality as 
well as milk to her babe, and does it from the 
first, even in the womb. The intimate con- 
versation of friends, lovers and married pairs, 
is a sort of anastomosis of their blood-vessels 
and nerve-tubes. In this, when due regard 
is had to the “higher law,” the life of each 
is enhanced and magnified in volume, and 
all is well. There is in these things a giving 
which does not impoverish, and likewise a 
withholding which does not conserve, but 
saps the life. 

An example of this is related in another 
essay. One day a gentleman, a total stranger, 
called upon the late Dr. Armand Trosseau, 
of Paris. He introduced himself as Lord 
Seymour, an English nobleman. He was 
robust, and looked as if he was the personi- 
fication of vigorous health. After a few 
words were interchanged, the visitor ex- 
plained his errand. ‘“ Doctor,” said he, “I 
am not well. It appears as though my 
strength were failing me. A strange lassi- 
tude has possession of me. I feel—indeed, 
I scarcely know how I feel.” 

Dr. Trosseau often diagnosticated by in- 
tuitions and impressions made upon him by 
patients. He read man like printed books. 
As Lord Seymour was speaking, the doctor 
looked steadily upon him, with a slight 
tremor perceptible. 

“You fall asleep every day immediately 
after dinner,” he remarked. 

“Yes,” replied the nobleman, “that is 
true.” The doctor continued : 

“You are unmarried ; you have no family, 
and are without the ties of home-life.” 

“Very true,’ answered Lord Seymour. 

“What you want is not medicine, but af- 
fection,” said the doctor. “ You want the 
ties and the affections of home. You must 
have something, some one for whom to live. 
You are pining away for this. You must 
form household relations, and so give aliment 
to your heart, or you will be a dead man 
before eighteen months.” 
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Lord Seymour smiled skeptically as this 
judgment was delivered. When the doctor 
had concluded, he laid on the table a bill of 
five hundred francs ($100) and departed. 
Dr Trosseau’s advice was neglected, but his 
prediction was verified. In the space of one 
year and three months Lord Seymour died 
from a general wasting away of his physical 
powers. 

So true is it that the person who benefits 
nobody, when life has no communion with 
that of others, who is isolated and “ insulat- 
ed” from interior association with them, 
having no spiritual, social, affectional ties to 
unite the springs of life with theirs, is one 
of those monsters that Nature seems to be 
constantly laboring to destroy. Dissociation 
from fellow-beings, whether from selfishness 
or involuntary, is followed by premature 
decay of faculties, precocious aging, and un- 
timely death. Old persons are hurried to the 
grave by being separated, through the offici- 
ousness of those around them, from the 
society of persons who cheer and interest 
them. The precepts, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” and “ Do as you would 
be done by,” relate as well to physical life 
as to moral right. 

The phenomena of mesmerism have greatly 
familiarized us with these facts. Every person 
is constantly elaborating an aura or “nervous 
fluid,” and giving off emanations as well as 
those which are more purely corporeal. It 
is, as has been shown, no harm to us that 
these are taken up by others; we have them 
to spare. In our every-day life such matters 
are more or less reciprocal, like the offices 
which business and society impose upon us 
all, and are, therefore, not generally injurious, 
but often mutually beneficial. 

The celebrated Madame Hauffé, “the 
Seeress of Prevorst” (Wiirtemburg), long 
subsisted by virtue of this mysterious law. 
Her life hung in the body as by only a solitary 
thread. A single nerve seemed to enchain 
her to it. She depended upon the organic 
strength of other persons, which she re- 
ceived chiefly through the eyes and ends 
of her fingers. Others felt that she took 
strength from them, Weakly people felt 
weaker near her. 

Hence, it will be perceived that the mes- 
meriser, as well as the apostle of religion, 





should “lay hands suddenly upon no man,” 
lest in the loss of vitality and contracting of 
morbid conditions, he become “ partaker of 
other men’s sins” and disorders. This liabil- 
ity is as probably the reason which prompted 
the command of Jesus to his seventy neophyte 
disciples: “ Salute no man by the way.” 

It is said that physicians have recuperated 
patients by placing upon their bodies the 
skin, intestines, or other parts of animals just 
slaughtered. The Roman Empress Poppa 
used to bathe in asses’ milk while it was yet 
warm from the udders, in order to prolong 
her youthfulness, In France, where neither 
kings nor nobles regarded the lives or per- 
sonal rights of the people, it used to be af- 
firmed that the lords, exhausted and be- 
numbed from exposure or debility, would 
cause the bodies of peasants, their property, 
to be cut open that they might be warmed 
and invigorated from the animal heat. A 
law is said to have restricted the slaughter 
to two on any single occasion. A few years 
before the Revolution, the passions of the 
populace were exasperated by the rumor 
that the royal princes, afterward Louis XVIIL 
and Charles X., had caused young children 
to be kidnapped from their parents, for the 
purpose of regaining that vigor wasted in 
debauchery by bathing in their blood. The 
endeavor to restore life and youthful vigor 
by the transfusion of blood is based upon the 
same idea. 

We have our ogres, vampires, and lamize 
in the more esoteric form. Blood-sucking 
and anthropophagy are not fashionable ex- 
cept in their figurative sense. Old men, 
emulating, King David, wed more youthful 
women, to prolong their own existence there- 
by, and in our matrimonial odalisk-market 
young women sell themselves for this purpose 
to procure means for subsistence and fashion- 
able display. We have often observed in- 
valids artfully securing healthy persons for 
room-mates. Young children are frequently 
required to share the beds of those older 
than themselves. They would have been 
about as fortunate in the hands of King 
Herod. These are not imaginary evils. 
Though not described in medical books, 
they are as real as contamination from bad 
air, the effluvia of corpses, or the emanations 
from diseased persons or fermenting earth. 
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It is not many years since these sources of 
disease were ridiculed as whims and credul- 
ous fancy; and religious people, supposing 
themselves intelligent, used to call the ep- 
idemics of plague, typhus, yellow fever, and 
cholera, “ visitations of God,” to be averted 
by penitence and prayer. The proposition to 
obviate them, as recently suggested by Lord 
Palmerston, by drainage and hygienic pre- 
cautions, was regarded as a sacrilegious fly- 
ing into the face of Providence. 

We would have like care taken to secure 
protection against the more subtile form of 
malignant contagion. If pure air is essential 
to health, so, also, is a pure vital atmosphere. 
From every person is exhaled an aura, whole- 
some or noxious, according to his peculiar 
condition ; and as the chameleon takes color 
from the objects surrounding him, we are 
liable to be debilitated and poisoned by 
the sucking away of our vital energies and 
the absorption by us of our morbid emana- 
tions. It is worthy of a thought whether our 
more acutely developed susceptibilities do 
not lay us more open to contagion and infec- 
tious disease. Very possibly, too, more dis- 
eases are contagious than is supposed. For- 
tunately, however, health is more infectious 
than any disease, and is a perfect safeguard 
and prophylactic against every malady. De- 
bility and fatigue open the door. 

A vampirical practice is common in our 
social life, which is, perhaps, one of the 
subtilest forms of abstracting vitality from 
others. Idle persons are greatly addicted 
to it, and it is analogous to the manner of 
the leech in fastening upon other animals to 
open their veins and suck their blood. It 
consists in drawing unwary persons into in- 
timate conversation, and thus producing an 
outflow of their energy, which is greedily and 
almost instinctively absorbed from them. 
Many lean-spirited persons go to class and 
prayer meetings to get such nourishment; 
and the popular, “successful” preacher is he 
who has most vital and nervous power to 
minister to such as have it not. The richest 
life is often taken away by those who are 
unworthy, and the loss is by no means easy 
to replenish. 

The first evidence of such waste of vitality 
is tristia, or sadness, analogous to that ex- 
perienced from excessive study, loss of sleep, 





or undue sexual indulgence. Debility, in- 
telleetual torpor, nervous prostration, en- 
feebled digestion, are common sequences; 
not unfrequently aggravated into. tremor, 
hypochondria, hysteria, female disease, St. 
Vitus’ Dance, and even pneumonia, catarrhal 
disease, and consumption. A fearful caution 
are these ailments to put us on our guard 
against unwholesome companions, promis- 
cuous society, and exhausting discourse. The 
bandit who steals the purse often injures 
less than the vampire who robs us of health 
and vitality, or the malignant person who 
blights our vital powers by calumny, 

We are all of us infected by the moods, 
whether cheerful or morbid, of those around 
us. Some make us sad; others gay; others 
fill us with a healthful, glowing cheerfulness ; 
others quicken us till we can almost think 
like a spirit, with sharpened intellect, and 
the volume of our life enlarged. Others 
deaden us till we can hardly feel, think, or 
hope, sacking out our best life from us like 
a sponge. We thus “die daily.” These 
things act upon, influence, vivify, torpify. 
Iil-temper, weakness, and disease are com- 
municable in this manner; and this vampir- 
ism and poisoning by noxious emanations 
should be avoided as we would avoid the 
contagion of the plague, cholera, or small- 
pox. 

The remedies are essentially hygienic. 
Some endeavor to find temporary relief in 
stimulants, alcohol, wine, coffee, and tea; 
but these things do not meet the real trouble. 
Far better is the method of Mr. Jaggers in 
“Great Expectations,” who used to “ wash 
off” his clients with perfumed soap and 
water at the end of a day’s work. The more 
thoroughly this is done the better. Brisk 
exercise in the open air, also, adds oxygen 
to the blood, and so restores energy to the 
mind and nerves. But sleep is invaluable 
and indispensable to enable the attaining of 
a normal equilibrium That sensation of 
vacuity, “ goneness,” humiliation, enfeebled 
purpose, is largely corrected by “tired 
Nature’s sweet restorer.” Reading a healthy- 
toned book is excellent; but usually intel- 
lectual exertion should be light. Some of 
these demons only go out “by prayer and 
fasting.” The body, likewise, should be 
recuperated by abundance of wholesome 
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food, due care being taken to avoid indiges- 
tion. Self-discipline is most essential of all ; 
the person should treat himself like one that 
is over-fatigued, or that has undergone a 
severe strain upon his energies, carefully 


avoiding any extreme in conduct, discipline, 
or regimen. The object is to get rid of, 
morbid or devitalized condition, brought on 
by association with insatiable vampires more 
pitiless than the grave. 


——3~99—_—_—— 


THE SIAMESE TWINS, 


HE sudden death of these strangely-born 
persons, on the 17th of January last, has 
awakened a profound interest throughout the 
country, and there is so much that is attractive 


in their history, that we can not forbear a fresh 
sketch of their career. The Siamese twins, 
commonly known as Chang and Eng, were 
born about 1811, were received from their 
mother by Captain Coffin and Mr. Hunter, in 
a village of Siam, where the last mentioned 
gentleman saw them, fishing on the banks of 
the river. Their father had been some time 
dead, since which they lived with their mother 
in a state of poverty. They were then about 
eighteen years old, and had been confined 
within certain limits by order of the Siamese 
government, and supported themselves princi- 
pally by taking fish. Their exhibition to the 
world was suggested to their mother as a 
means of bettering their condition, to which 
proposition she acceded for a liberal compen- 
sation and the promised return of her sons at 





ILLUSTRATED. 


a specific time. They were exhibited in many 
places in Europe, everywhere exciting much 
attention, especially among scientific men. It 
would seem that they were not treated alto- 


gether according to agreement by Capt. Coffin, 
for a man by the name of Bunker was led to 
take measures to free them from the species of 
slavery in which they were held, and, in ap- 
preciation of his kindness, they adopted Bunk- 
er’s name, and began giving exhibitions of 
themselves under the style of E. and C. Bunk- 
er. They came to the United States about 
thirty-five years ago, and the success with 
which their tours from state to state were at- 
tended is too widely known to need detail 
here. With the profits of their exhibition 
they settled on a farm near Trap Hill, in 
Wilkes County, N. C., each marrying, and 80 
forming a complete household relation. A 
writer in the N. Y. Herald relates the cir- 
cumstances of their respective marriages with 
so much raciness that they are worth repeat 
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ing. He says: “It was during one of their 
tours through the United States, traveling as 
they did at the time in an open barouche of 
their own, that they visited a place called 
Trapp Hill, in the adjoining county of Wilkes. 
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was in 1843. In avery short time Eng evinced 
a decided liking for Miss Sarah Ann, or Miss 
Sally, as she was called; a courtship followed, 
and, to make the story short, Eng proposed, 
was accepted by the damsel, and a marriage 





Tae Siamese Twins at Sixty. 


Here they made a stay of a few days, and 
here it was they made the acquaintance of a 
family called Yates, with whom they became 
Very intimate and friendly, the attraction 
being ‘two young ladies, respectively named 
Sarah Ann Yates and Adeline Yates. This 


was the immediate result. Chang, though a 
partner of Eng in everything else, was not a 
partner in his connubial joys and felicities, of 
which he was constantly reminded, and this 
state of single-hlessedness became very irksome 
to him. He grew miserable and quarrelsome, 
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and nothing could be done to please him, and 
this sort of companionship was quite disagree- 
able to the newly wedded pair. How was it 
to be remedied, was the question that agitated 
Eng’s and his wife’s mind, when, suddenly, 
one day, with a woman’s tact, a bright idea 
struck Mrs. Eng, and she lost no time in com- 
municating it to her husband. She had a 
panacea for all Chang’s woes, and this was 
that he should marry her sister Adeline. Eng 
smiled serenely at the proposition, Chang 
brightened up at it; but the next question 
that presented itself was,‘ Would the young 
lady agree to come into the family as a wife as 
well as a peacemaker?’ Mrs. Eng said, ‘ Leave 
all that to me, I will fix that.’ And sure 
enough she did. By her persuasive eloquence 
Miss Addy was won over, and in two weeks 
from the date of Eng’s marriage there were 
two Mrs. Bunkers.” 

In 1847 they removed to the large plantation, 
upon which Chang’s family still live, in Sur- 
rey County. In 1847 they dissolved the part- 
nership, which had maintained hitherto, in 
their material affairs, owing to family infel- 
icities, and Eng bought an adjoining planta- 
tion. Hereupon a compact was formed, which 
brings the character of the brothers into a 
strong and most creditable light, to the effect 
that every alternate three days should be re- 
served exclusively to each of the brothers to 
do as he pleased. For instance, the three days 
that belonged to Eng were spent at his house 
or anywhere else that Eng might choose to go. 
During that time Chang was merely an ap- 
pendage of Eng, having neither the right to go 
any where that Eng did not choose to go nor the 
power to attend to any business whatever of a 
private nature of his own. In the same way, 
when Chang’s three days came, and they were 
punctual to a moment, they departed at once 
for his home, where he assumed supreme con- 
trol of the actions and movements of both, and 
Eng became the nonentity. So exact were 
they with this rule, that no event, however 
great in importance, and no stress of weather, 
no matter how severe, could prevent. them 
starting from the house of one to the house of 
the other, when the three days of either had 
expired. It is related of them that this rule 
caused one to leave his home just as the mar- 
riage of his daughter was about to take place, 
and the other was prevented from attending 
the funeral of a son by the stringency of this 
singular compact. They cargied it out to the 
last, for Chang’s final three days had expired 
on the Thursday evening prior to their deaths, 





and though it was very cold, misty, and severe 
weather, to Eng’s house he would go, in accord. 
ance with the agreement. 

The singular physical bond which united 
them in life and death is described by an 
eminent physician as “being, at its shortest 
part (the upper and back part), about two 
inches long. At the lower front part the band, 
which is there soft and fleshy, or rather like 
soft thick skin, is about five inches long, and 
would be elastic, were it not for a thick, rope. 
like cartilaginous or gristly substance, which 
forms the upper part of the band, and which is 
not above three inches long. The band is 
probably two inches thick at the upper part, 
and above an inch at the lower part. The 
back part of the band, which is rounded from 
a thickening at the places where it grows from 
each body, is not so long as the front part, 
which is comparatively flat. The breadth or 
depth of the band is about four inches. It 
grows from the lower and center part of the 
breast, being a continuation of the cartilagin- 
ous termination of the breast-bone, accom- 
panied by muscles and blood-vessels, and en- 
veloped, like every other portion of the body, 
with skin,” etc. 

Mr. Hale, of New York, taught the twins to 
speak and write the English language, and was 
their almost constant companion for five years. 
He testifies to their general good-nature, and 
the warm interest exhibited by the people of 
Surrey County in them, and the general regret 
of all, whites and blacks, now that they are 
dead. Although not educated, in the common 


sensc of the term, they had become tolerably ° 


well informed on matters of practical value to 
themselves, and observed closely the progress 
of public events in this country and Europe. 
All their children—and those surviving are 
many, on Eng’s side seven, and on Chang’s 
nine, two of whom are deaf mutes—were pro- 
vided with good educational advantages, and 
are intelligent and promising. Two or three 
are married and occupy good positions in the 
society where they reside. In health the com- 
bined weight of the twins was 210 pounds, 
which was exceedingly light compared with 
that of their “ better halves.” Their hospitality 
was famed in the region where they lived. 
Whether the same blood circulated through 
the veins of both or not, it is certain they were 
very different in temperament and character. 
Eng was mild, amiabk, gentle in his disposi- 
tion, and pleasing in his manners, Chang was 
the reverse, having a very irritable disposition 
and violent temper, always ready to take 
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offense and quick to quarrel at the slightest 
umbrage. Eng will be recollected as the 
larger of the twins, Chan; the smaller. Nu- 
merous instances are related (some of which 
are, of course, exaggerated) of the unhappy 
domestic consequences .of Chang’s violent 
temper. Sometimes at table during their 
meals he would fly into a passion, spring up, 
and, seizing the table-cloth, would jerk all the 
plates, dishes, and eatables off the table and 
scatter them in fragments all over the room. 
A favorite way of displaying his temper was 
to drag a feather bed across the room and pile 
it on the fire. Repeatedly he fought desperat- 
ely with Eng—a hand-to-hand combat, the 
latter always acting on the defensive. 





When they visited the office of the PHrEeno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, soon after their arrival in 
America, it was noticed that the head of one 
was larger than that of the other, and that one 
possessed a sharper observation and a more 
active intellect, while the other had more of 
the gentle and winning characteristics of hu- 
mau nature. We give two illustrations of 
these men, the first representing them as they 
appeared about thirty-five years ago; the 
second as they were shortly before their death. 

In our next we hope to be able to state the 
exact nature of the relation which united 
them; whether or not it was vital. An ex- 
amination by surgeons has been agreed upon, 
and we shall soon know the result. 


—_+0+—_—_. 


EARLY HOURS; OR, EARLY RISING. 
BY THOS, F. HICKS, M.D. 


GREAT deal has been written about 
early rising ; much that was sensible 
and some that was silly. There can be no doubt 
that “early to bed and early to rise” are ex- 
cellent concomitants. The night was made 


for rest and the day for labor. In modern: 


society the order is sometimes inverted. 
This can not be done, however, continuously 
without loss, for nature’s plan is always the 
best. Should we persistently retire early and 
rise early our volume of life and power would 


. doubtless be greatly increased. But, if we 


justify ourselves in making exceptions to the 
rule of early retiring (as most people do), 
we are justified in making corresponding 
deviations from the rule of early rising. For 
nature must have rest, and he who robs him- 
self, for any long period of time, of necessary 
sleep will surely suffer nature’s retribution. 
To urge early rising, without reference to 
hours of retiring, may be productive of 
mischief. If people would stop urging early 
rising, for a time, and urge early retiring, 
they would probably do more good; for he 
who retires regularly at an early hour can 
hardly lie late, if well; while he who usual- 
ly retires late can not rise early, as a rule, 
without becoming ill. Thete are a few in- 
stances on record of persons who have sat 
up late and risen early and have lived to 
mature age. But such instances are rare in- 
deed. Most men who sit up late, by a kind 





of necessity, lie late in the morning. George 
Peabody retired at two o’clock and rose at 
ten or eleven. Winship, the strong man, 
often retires late, and, to restore the balance 
of his system, rests till nine, ten, or eleven 
o’clock, as he may feel the need. But does any 
one think this is the better way ? Would not 
Peabody have lived longer and, on the whole, 
done better work had he retired at ten and 
risen at six? And would not Winship be 
just as strong of muscle and steady of nerve 
if, instead of being a night-owl, he retired at 
dewy eve and rose with the early dawn ? 

Let not those, however, who rise early be 
indiscriminate in their blame of those who 
lie late. Some literary men have so con- 
firmed themselves in a habit of night-work 
that they can do more work by night than 
by day. By day they do not feel like writing, 
but just as other people are getting ready 
for sleep the inspiration of genius seizes 
them, and they write on and on for hours; 
sometimes till one, two, four o’clock, and 
sometimes, even, till daylight. Then, spent 
and exhausted, they fall into profound sleep, :. 
and do not wake till nine, ten, or eleven 
o'clock. Now, for such a man to get up 
after having slept but an hour or two, under 
the notion that “ early rising is always best,” 
would be’simply suicide. We are acquainted 
with a Philadelphia minister, an author and 
preacher of more than ordinary name and 
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power, whose habits are as above described. 
He insists that the interruptions to labor by 
day are such that it is more economical for 
him, every way, to work by night, and by in- 
sisting, also, on his morning sleep, he has thus 
far been able to keep good health. But sup- 
pose, under the advice of some one having 
the early-rising mania, he should “get up 
when other folks do,” how long would he be 
able to work ? . 

One morning Mr. §., one of Pastor E.’s 
parishioners, called at ten o’clock to see him ; 
was told “Dr, E. is not up yet.” The as- 
tonished man went off and told a doleful 
story of “our lazy minister,” not knowing, 
poor man, that his faithful minister had been 
toiling at his desk the night previous six 
hours after he himself had retired to rest. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, 
that we must look at the subject sensibly. If 
you must be up late, sleep late; but if you 
have the courage to retire early you will find 
it the better way. You will then need no 
lesson on early rising. Having good, quiet, 
abundant rest, during the night, you will be 
early awake and ready to rise. 

a te 


INFALLIBILITY.—It is curious to observe 
how people, who have the utmost contempt 
for any claim to religious infallibility, obey 
their doctors with implicit faith. “The 
doctor ordered it,” is reason enough for do- 
ing an absurdity. The doctor orders a young 
man to smoke, and his blood and nerves are 
poisoned for life. He orders a scrofulous 
child to be fed on bacon, or a consumptive 
patient to spoil an already poor digestion by 
drinking gallons of nauseous fish oil. The 
infallible doctor drenches a feeble, constipated 
patient with aperients and cathartics, when a 
proper diet would at once remove all difficulty. 
There is not much religious superstition 
now to complain of, but medical superstition 
is as rife as ever, and quackery more brazen 
and more triumphantly successful. Not 
satisfied with destroying health, there are 
doctors now engaged in undermining moral- 
ity. The sole remedy is the education of the 
whole people in physiological knowledge— 
the knowledge of the science of life; but we 
do not see that either Oxford or Cambridge 
has put this subject on the list for its ex- 
aminations.— Dr. Nichols, 
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DO YOUR OWN THINKING. , 





HILDREN who are subject to parental 

authority, and are not yet capable of 
distinguishing between right and wrong, 
must have their thinking done for them. So 
of common servants, slaves, imbeciles, the in- 
sane, and such others as are not capable of 
forming correct judgments. But it is meet 
for mature MEN and woMEN to think for 
themselves. Take counsel from your seniors 
or your betters, when necessary, but try to 
“have a mind of your own.” It is pitiful to 
meet grown-up men and women, who, like 
a flock of geese, follow, thoughtlessly, the 
lead of some designing fox, who seeks to 
feather his nest at their expense. Time was, 
when “the one-man rule” prevailed, in cer- 
tain countries, and it was then “ master and 


servant.” So in morals, where the priest 


dictated the faith and doctrine by which 
souls were to be saved or—lost. Then, those 
who had minds of their own, and dared to 
exercise them, were beheaded, burned at the 
stake, or tortured on the rack; but, thanks 
be to common schools, to the development 
of science, and the dissemination of knowl- 
edge, those dark days have passed, and we 
now live in a land of liberty, where neither 
emperor, nor king, nor pope, nor priest, has 
a single right, as an individual, not equally 
enjoyed by the humblest citizen. 

This government is a Democratic Repub- 
lic, in which each and every citizen has & 
part, and is in*duty bound to support and 
defend. He is not a good citizen who shirks 
this duty. Our liberties depend on a proper 
administration of our laws and government. 
Neglect on the part of the ease-loving, the 
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affluent, and the law-abiding, throws the 
offices into the hands of the low, base, and 
dishonest, and hence the frauds practiced on 


the people. Unless good men come to the. 


rescue, and attend to the selection of trusty 
servants to fill places of trust, we shall con- 
tinue to suffer these abuses, 

Rings and cabals have been formed to 
thwart the will of the people, and to pervert 
our laws, in the interest of factions, cliques, 
and parties, rather than to have a care for 
the good of the State and the nation. 

When all men do their own thinking 
we shall have a new order of things. Honest 
and capable men will be chosen to our legis- 
latures to take care of our public monies 
and to manage public affairs. 

Parents should teach their children to 

think for themselves, that they may not for- 
ever be “led by the nose.” Example: My 
son, what do you think of this or that? 
—submitting a proposition. A thoughtless 
boy will reply, “Oh, I don’t know.” Anoth- 
er will answer, giving his opinion accord- 
sing to his best judgment. Then the parent 
should lead him on, and in time—say, when 
of legal age —he will be able to form an 
opinion of his own, without assistance. 

Some parents are arbitrary tyrants, and 
give their children no opportunity. They 
hold them in slavish subjection, demanding 
obedience and exacting service. Ifa child 
asks permission to do this or that, he is 
sternly refused, and sometimes sent off with a 
growl ora curse. “Father, may I have this 
bit of board to make a sled ora box?” “No; 
put those things away; what business have 
you with them? If I catch you again with 
my hammer, hatchet, or nail box, Pll box 
your ears.” Or it may be a father says to 
his growing girl, “ Put away my newspaper, 
what are you doing with it?” 

What sort of a man—not to say citizen— 
will such a boy become? Or what sort of a 
woman will that girl make? Who will do 
their thinking for them, when their foolish 
father dies? 

When we break—train, discipline—a colt 
for service, we are careful ‘not to over-load 
him, lest we discourage and injure him. We 
lead him gently, handle him kindly, and 
prove to him that we are no less his friend 
than his master. We should be no less con- 





siderate in our treatment of children—of im- 
mortal souls. If children be trained to think 
and to act independently, we may look for 
originality; while,’on the contrary, if forced 
into narrow channels, circumscribed, and 
“hushed up,” or forced to swallow the dogmas 
of doctors, priests, and grannies, they will be- 
come echoes, imitators, and shadows, instead 
of “ bright and shining lights ” in the world. 
It is a blessed thing to be a brave, bold, 
daring, self-relying, manly man. It is hu- 
milating to become a miserable slave to Mrs. 
Grundy, to bad habits, or to a Auman master. 

When brave young Crittenden was com- 
manded to kneel on his coffin to his execu- 
tioners to be shot (in Cuba, where so many 
young patriotic Americans have been shot), 
he replied, “I kneel only to my God!” How 
different was it with half a hundred others 
who, like whipped spaniels, accepted a foreign 
religion, through a foreign would-be Medi- 
ator, and‘then went down on their knees 
to be shot and killed like so many dogs. 

This world was made for man. It is his 
to make the most of it. His accountability 
is not so much to pope, priest, or potentate, 
as it is to God. Let him make his calling 
and election sure by complying strictly with 
all the conditions which secure usefulness 
and happiness, here and hereafter, by fulfill- 
ing all the functions of body, brain, and soul 
which belong to a manly, godly man. 


——__+0+ —___ 


TALKING, READING, WRITING. 


HEN mothers teach their children to 

talk, they should require them to 

speak distinctly. When reading, they should 
speak all their words clearly, and when 
writing every word should be written 
plainly. How very few pay any special 
attention to these important points! What 
can be more interesting in conversation than 
to listen to a clear, well-modulated voice, ex- 
pressing good sense through a kindly, well- 
disciplined mind? or, to listen to a really 
good reader, whether from the Bible, or the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, or Aisop’s Fables, if he 
read or speak with exactly the right accent, 
and in the right tone and time, it is at least a 
good substitute for classical music. Why are 
not all intelligent persons educated to read 
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aloud? It would be a real accomplishment ; 
far better than a knowledge of all the com- 
mon games, dancing, etc. 

Then as to writing. Oh, the luaury of 
clear, round, handsome penmanship! We 
do not care for flourishes ; indeed, they have 
no business in business letters; they should 
only be indulged in when “ practicing,” or 
when learning to write. If not vulgar, it 
is egotistical to introduce much flourishing 
in letter-writing, book-keeping, or anywhere 
else. A clear, plain round hand is always 
best, and the one who writes it secures 
therein, and thereby, excellent mental dis- 
cipline. By proper care, and by taking the 
necessary pains to have good ink—not pale- 
blue, watery stuff, which crucifies one’s eyes 
to read—good pens and good paper, the 
desired end will be attained. 

Then, if a correspondent desires prompt 
attention, he must give his exact address in 
Jull, with post-office, county, and State, 
leaving nothing to be guessed at, and in- 
closing the requisite stamp for a reply, when 
on his own business; and then having prop- 
erly directed and posted his letter, he may 
reasonably hope to receive the answer he 
wants. Why can not everybody learn to 
talk distinctly, to speak clearly, and to. write 
plainly ? 

—— 06 


RESURRECTION OF PHRENOLOGY. 


HE London correspondent of the Graphic, 

in speaking of the recent announcements 

of Dr. Ferrier, to which we have more than 
once called the attention of our readers, says : 

“The astounding discoveries made by Pro- 
fessor Ferrier respecting the possibilities in the 
hands of scientists in regard to the manipu- 
lation of the human brain, have been widely 
commented upon by the public press. Dr. Car- 
penter and the President of the British Asso- 
ciation, before whom the lecture was delivered, 
have stated with emphasis that no more im- 
portant discoveries have been made since 
Kirchoff, Frauenhoffer, Bunsen, and Huggins 
developed the capabilities of the spectrum.” 

Further on, he says: 

“The result of these extraordinary dis- 
coveries is practically to restore Phrenology to 
its proper place in the ranks of the sciences. 
This is admitted by Dr. Carpenter, the great 
physiologist, who has heretofore been so strong 
an opponent of Phrenology. 





“The advantage which the present experi- 
ments seem to have over those of Gall, Spurz 
heim, and of Combe, arises from the use of 
chloroform, which in the times of the old 
phrenologists was unknown. Ferrier guards 
the disturbing effects of the general activity of 
the nervous system by lulling it to sleep with 
chloroform, secure that he will so lessen the 
sympathetic action which characterizes it, 
that a specific excitement will produce its own 
effect, unmingled with any secondary induced 
activity, which, in a more excitable state of the 
system, would inevitably accompany it.” 

[We supposed there must be death be 
fore there could be resurrection, and we 
were not aware that Phrenology had ever 
died. On the contrary, from its birth it has 
been a live and growing child. Its foster 
parents nursed it kindly when the wicked 
Herods sought to kill it, but, like Moses of old, 
it grew into the stature of—an accepted sci- 
ence—and now its supporters are as numerous 
and as respectable as are the Children of Israel. 
But why did the Herods seek to take its 
life? For the simple reason that it, like all 
great discoveries in science, exposed their 
ignorance and proposed to correct their errors; 
and give a scientific basis in place of whims 
and superstitions, for a true mental philosophy. 

People, like children, are pleased with some- 
thing new. Professor Ferrier teaches nothing 
new in Phrenology only a new and positive 
method of demonstrating some of the functions 
of the brain. He will, no doubt, be discounted 
in the course of a few years, as the vain scrib- 
blers of half a century ago sought to discount 
or belittle Drs. Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, and 
others. Those who, because of their inhar- 
monious brains and prejudiced minds, wish it 
dead, will have to wait in vain.] 


——_+0e—__—_- 


DR. HALL’S NEW CHURCH. 


HE new church edifice for Rev. Dr. John 
Hall, now in course of erection at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street, 
New York, will, when completed, be the 
largest Presbyterian church in the United 
States, if not inthe world. The ground alone 
cost $350,000, and the building, it is estimat- 
ed, will cost $500,000 more. This is a large 
outlay ; but a much larger building than the 
one now occupied by this congregation was 
rendered necessary by the remarkable success 
which has attended Dr. Hall's preaching 
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during the six years that he has been officiat- 
ing in this city. His present church, at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, 
js altogether too small to accommodate the 
crowds that flock to hear him. In the after- 
noon, as well as in the morning, of every 
Sabbath day the pews not only are filled, 
but camp-chairs have to be placed in the 
aisles, and still many people are obliged to 
go away, not being able to find even stand- 
ing room. We think, therefore, that Dr. 
Hall’s people, who have among their number 
many of our wealthy and influential citizens, 
acted wisely in taking measures to extend 
their popular pastor's influence, A congre- 
gation with a building that seats but a little 
over 1,000 has no right to monopolize the 
services of such a man as Dr. Hall, It is ex- 
pected that the néw building will be ready 
for occupancy next November.—J. Y. Times. 

{How would it do to put less money in 
these grand church structures, in which men 
profess to worship God according to the 
teachings of the meek and lowly Jesus, and 
more money, time, and service in efforts to 
reach, educate, and elevate poor, “ wicked 
sinners,” whom Christ came to save? Eight 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars! That 
would go a great way toward civilizing and 
Christianizing the heathen, who sin and suffer 
in our streets, our prisons, alms-houses, and 
“on the rocks,” in the near vicinity of Fifth 
Avenue and Fifty-fifth St. “The poor shall 
haye the Gospel preached to them.” How ?] 


SS 
HEREDITARY CHARACTER. 


HE gross lines are legible to the dull; 

the cabman is a phrenologist so far— 
he looks in your face to see if his shilling 
r is sure. A dome of brow denotes one thing, 
a pot-belly another; a squint, a pug-nose, 
mats of hair, the pigment of the epidermis, 
betray character. People seem sheathed in 


their tough organization. Ask Spurzheim, 
ask the doctors, ask Quetelet if tempera- 
ments decide nothing, or if there be anything 
they do not decide? Read the description in 
medical books of the four temperaments, and 
you will think you are reading your own 
thoughts which you had not yet told. Find 
the part which black eyes and blue eyes play 
severally in the company. How shall a man 





escape from his ancestors, or draw off from 
his veins the black drop which he drew from 
his father’s or mother’s life? It often ap- 
pears in a family as if all the qualities of the 
progenitors were potted in several jars—some 
ruling quality in each son or daughter of the 
house—and sometimes the unminced tem- 
perament, the rank, unmitigated elixir, the 
family vice, is drawn off into a separate in- 
dividual, and the others are proportionately 
relieved. We sometimes see a change of ex- 
pression in our companion, and say his 
father or his mother comes to the windows of 
his eyes, and sometimes a remote relative. 
In different hours a man represents each of 
several of his ancestors, as if there were seven 
or eight of us rolled up in each man's skin— 
seven or eight ancestors at least—and they 
constitute the variety of notes for that new 
piece of music which his life is. At the 
corner of the street you read the possibility 
of each passenger in the facial angle, in the 
complexion, in the depth of his eye. His 
parentage determines it.—Hmerson. 

[And this is one way in which our bodies 
are resurrected, The son is the resurrection 
of his father, as his father was of his grand- 
father, great-grandfather, etc., back to the 
beginning. The resurrection of bodies is 
constantly going on, and will do so to the 
end of time. Of course there is a little mix- 
ing, but the principle is all the same. Noth- 
ing is lost; something is gained. 

We wish parents would so arrange things 
that there should be fewer idiots and im- 
beciles; fewer knaves and wicked sinners 
brought into the workl by their ignorance, 
drunkenness, and sinning. It would be more 
in accordance with Gud’s laws to recreate 
or resurrect sound bodies and sound minds, 
than the scores who fill our asylums, prisons, 
and hospitals. To secure good fruits, grass, 
or grain, we are careful to secure good seed, 
good soil, and good cultivation. Are not 
human beings of much greater worth ? 

** As ye sow, 80 shall ye reap.” 
+06 


DEATH OF DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


HE distinguished missionary and ex- 
plorer, David Livingstone, is no more, 
having died in Central Africa while on his 
way from Lake Bembe to Unyanyembe. The 
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information has come so directly this time 
that there can be little or no doubt as to its 
vositiveness. The whole Christian world ex- 
periences a pang on account of the loss of 
so bold, earnest, and efficient a worker in 
the wilds of Africa, where his labors were ex- 
pended as much for the benefit of the negro 
and the suppression of the slave-trade, as for 
science. In our next number we shall de- 
vote space to an appreciative sketch of this 
useful and good man. 


—_—_+4e—__—__ 
PRE-NATAL INFLUENCES. 


N the 18th of November last a middle- 
aged lady, with a boy twelve years old— 
it being his birthday—called at 389 Broadway 
for a Phrenological. examination of the boy. 
It appeared that the mother had promised to 
purchase books for the boy, and he consented 
to call with her at our office with this under- 
standing. But when she had reached the inner 
office—the examining-room—the boy, suspect- 
ing that he was to be questioned, criticised, or 
to have something done not to his liking, de- 
murred. Indeed, he refused to enter, but was 
finally dragged in by the mother. He was as- 
sured by the examiner that no harm would be 
done him; that the object was to ascertain, if 
possible, in what way he could make the most 
of himself, and that Ais interests were to be 
considered. After being seated, his mother 
standing by, he turned and looked her in the 
face and exclaimed: “ You led to me to get me 
in here.” The mother, half apologizing, said 
that she had promised to buy him books, and 
that she still intended to do so. 

It will be seen from the above the sort of dis- 
position and training the boy must have had. 
He was described as possessing a frail or fragile 
body, with a large, and over-active brain, with 
a bright intellect, strong social affections, but 
almost destitute of moral or religious senti- 
ment. He had immense Cautiousness, and 
hence was shy, suspicious, and with Secretive- 
ness also large, was wary and cunning. He 
was advised to take a course of training in a 
military school, where he would be disciplined 
in body as well as in mind. He readily assent- 
ed, saying it was just what he wanted. 

We need not describe in detail what more 
was said to the lad, though a full and 
careful description was given. During our 
description, finding he was much wanting in 
Hope, Spirituality, Conscientic ,and Ven- 








eration, we stated that there must have beep 
something singular in the boy’s earliest his 
tory; that he must have been born under pe. 
culiar circumstances; that the condition of the 
mother must have had a marked effect upon this 
singular formation; and after completing the 
examination, we inquired what it was. The 
mother burst into tears, and said that the boy's 
father was killed in the war some months be 
fore the child was born; that she remained in 
& most sad and anxious state during all this 
time ; sometimes she was without tidings of 
her husband for weeks, and finally such tidings 
were received as completely overwhelmed 
her; in fact, information which declared her 
widow, and her unborn child an orphan! The 
mother removed to her own father’s family, re 
maining a year or more, when he, too, died, and 
left all in a comparatively helpless condition, 
This great grief, added to that of the death of 
her husband, kepi her, as might be expected, in 
a state of continual gloom for a long period, 
during which the child was, most of the time, 
between life and death, the mother without ap- 
petite, and the child subsisting upon the least 
possible amount of food, so that he grew but 
slowly. Finally, the mother came to New 
York city, established herself in a boarding- 
house, where she now resides with this unfor- 
tunate son. 

We submit the above as an interesting fact 
in psychology. The mother corroborated our 
statement as to the particulars of the boy’s dis- 
position, and lamented his sad deficiency in 
morals, but seemed to take pride in his bright 
precocious intellect. 

Question: Suppose this lad should commit 
some inconsiderate or rash act, violating some 
civil law, what ought to be done with him? 

The phrenologist would say at once that he 
was morally deficient; that he was not fairly 
developed, nor fortified against even common 
temptations. Society would probably say, “Im 
prison him or hang him.” 

We leave the subject to the consideration of 
those who are capable of appreciating such 
conditions. 

—————_s0e__——_- 

RieHt conduct is that which is approved 
by the whole moral and intellectual faculties, 
fully enlightened and acting in harmonious 
combination. 


True philosophy is a revelation of the 
Divine will manifested in creation ; it hat 
monizes with all truth. 





STUDY AND R&ST—A REVERIE. 
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STUDY AND REST—A BEVERIE. 


FTER a day of hard study I was sitting, 

late one evening, in a semi-dreamy 

state endeavoring to rest, preparatory to re- 
suming my studies, when methought I heard 
in the distance a great confusion of voices. 
As they drew nearer, I discovered that they 
proceeded from a company representing the 
various guardians and attendants of mortals, 
engaged in active debate. As they ap- 
proached I began to distinguish the different 
yoices, and to realize from sentences that 
reached me now and then that the subject of 
their controversy for the moment was myself. 
The first voice that became audible to me 
was that of Prudence, who appeared to be 
urging my release from some duty for the 
night, which I found to be that of study. 
At the same time I saw Ambition moving 
about uneasily, as if preparing to defend his 


view of the question, and turning the leaves 
of some huge volumes, as if collecting evi- 


dence. “This person is weary,” said Prv- 
dence, with a half-defiant glance at Ambition, 
“and if my wishes have any weight with this 
assembly, I shall counsel her immediate re- 
tirement to rest.” “ And I,” said Sleep, in a 
deep voice, “command this, for I am Na- 
ture’s confidential servant, and am also the 
bearer of sundry penalties, which I am in- 
trusted with authority to inflict if any mes- 
sage is disregarded.” Indolence now looked 
up with a smile of triumph, and was about 
to speak when Ambition impatiently thrust 
him aside, and exclaimed, “ Who is this Na- 
ture that thus presumes to urge upon us her 
commands and penalties? Indeed, I consid- 
er it a case of most flagrant usurpation, and 
shall look into the matter immediately, and, 
I doubt not, silence this presumptuous ri- 
val! J have assumed control of affairs for 
the present, and shall not be gainsayed by 
any petty messenger that may trespass on my 
territory! As for threats, I scorn them, and 
the bearer as well!” 

Pride now took the floor, and in a digni- 
fied manner said, “I shall heartily support 


‘acclamation. 





Ambition in the position he has taken; in- 
deed, I am surprized at the disloyalty that 
exists among you. The advantages derived 
from his proposed laws and operations admit 
of no question; and we can not.fail to per- 
ceive that present comfort is a feeble consid- 
eration when compared with the rewards he 
promises. As the prime minister of Ambi- 
tion, Iam acquainted with all his projects 
for the ennobling of the human race, and can 
show you many a glorious star in the firma- 
ment of fame that owes its elevated position 
and lasting brilliancy to his personal aid and 
invaluable precepts. His presence and coun- 
sel nerved the arm and stimulated the cour- 
age of—” “Hold!” exclaimed another 
voice, which I had not heard before; but, 
on looking around, I found it to proceed from 
a very plain-looking person, named Industry. 
“ Are you the trumpet of Ambition, through 


. which he thunders his oratorical bombast?” 


questioned Industry, in a sarcastic tone. 
“Pray control your soaring fancy for the 
present, and confine your attention to the 
business of the hour. As for Ambition, he 
can not but acknowledge that I have bridged 
many of the difficulties over which many of 
his subjects have passed in triumph; and I 
demand that, in justice, he allows his co- 
partners in labor to share his glory.” 

Several were evidently becoming excited, 
and I began to be somewhat apprehensive, 
when Experience arose. I observed that in 
him the impetuosity of youth was toned 
down to a grave impressiveness, and that he 
did not attempt to gain attention by noisy 
After a short pause, during 
which order was restored, and all composed 
to respectful silence, he began: 

“ My friends, as one of the oldest members 
of this society, I venture to speak my mind 
concerning this matter. ‘You appear too 
eager for the establishment of individual 
authority to be altogether just. Some seem 
to have forgotten that we are all subject to. 
the control of Nature, whose embassador 
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Sleep has declared himself to be, and whose 
authority they seem disposed to set at naught. 
Concerning Ambition, his triumphs, both lit- 
erary and military, are necessarily of a per- 
ishable nature. They may flourish for a 
time, but as for the former, its brightness is 
eventually destined to be obscured by the 
dust of oblivion, because of the absence of 
those vital principles upon which true liter- 
ary fame must be founded, namely, the ele- 
vation of the intellectual and spiritual, and 
the purification of the moral nature of man. 
And concerning the latter, though its heroes 
possess unsurpassed genius, and rear for 
themselves monuments they deem imperish- 
able, the martial glory that is fed by the 
agonies of bereaved hearts and the spoils of 
ravished nations can not preserve its luster 





through the succeeding ages that herald the 
dawn of enlightened justice and universal 
refinement ; but, as the years roll on, many 
of the stars that still sparkle on the heights 
will fall, and those that remain will be dig. 
cerned by future generations only through g 
mist of blood and tears.” 

At this point, I, who was the first cause of 
this extended controversy, saw that they had 
wandered so far from the original subject, 
that my case still remained undecided; and 
was about to betake myself to my books 
once more, when I found that Sleep had ° 


stolen a march upon me, and, by some means 
unknown to me, had succeeded in weaving a 
mystic web over my brain, in which my ideas 
became so hopelessly entangled that I was 
fain to obey his bidding, and retire to rest, 
EDITH LYSLE, 


——— $9 


THE SHAKER PROBLEM—No. 8. 


EAR EDITOR: My reasons for not 
sooner noticing the brackets so profusely 
interspersed among my answers to your twen- 
ty-five questions in the last August number of 
your JOURNAL, are the sickness and decease of 


a brother, which claimed my attention. If agree-_ 


able to you, I now propose to notice those of 
most importance. They are like little shrubs 
that one grasps while falling down a declivity, 
which, when taken hold of, immediately give 
way, when another and another is clutched 
with the same sad result; but they serve the 
good purpose of easing the fall. 

Now, the Shakers are spiritually right or 
wrong ; if wrong, it becomes the duty of those 
who perceive it to point out wherein; if right, 
it is obligatory on them to make it manifest to 
the world by letting “ their light so shine that 
others, seeing their good works, may also glo- 
rify their Father in heaven.”—Matt. v.16. It 
is an old saying but true: If you wish to learn 
your faults, listen to what your enemies say ; 
but I prefer a candid friend, whom I take you 
to be, and hope that you, or some writer for 
your JOURNAL, will continue to point them 
out without reserve. 

Bracket No. 1. We want with us in God’s 
Kingdom only such as are striving to be good. 
You say, God wants (in his kingdom) all man- 
kind—good, bad, and indifferent(!) What a 
kingdom! What! are not the sheep to be 
separated from the goats? are the good not to 
be distinguished from the willfully bad ? 





2d. You ask: Was it the righteous or sin- 
ners Christ came to save? Ans. He came to 
save sinners from their sins, not in them. The 
saved are those whu find a visible order of 
God, and these confess their sins, forsake them, 
and live free from sin. Those who will not do 
this have not power to cease from sinning, are 
not saved, and must be classed among the 
goats, and can not enter God’s kingdom. 

8d. “Physical reform is best continued 
through right generation.” While I yield to 
you the palm in physical knowledge, I must 
not’ be censured too severely for entertaining 
some scruples in regard to the position here 
assumed. Christ and his followers advocated 
and practiced the reverse: regeneration, not 
generation—right or wrong. If they were mis 
taken, then are we. Jesus Christ, our exemplar, 
gave few lessons on mere physics, though being 
“ made in all respects like his brethren ;” but of 
soul reform he was the teacher of all teachers 
The 144,000 that followed him were virgins. 

4th. Of the wedding garment, you ask if we 
are sure we are right? Ans, To us the evi 
dence is clear. Some of the invited guests 
could not control their selfishness. The less 
guilty begged to be excused ; but the reply of 
the married was to the point, “I have married 
a wife, and therefore can not come.” From 
these examples it seems obvious that the re 
jected were not self-controllers, but were “ sen- 
sual, having not the spirit; walking after their 
own lusts,”—Jude. 
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5th. You ask how we know what Zion ex- 
pects? “Have you [we] been there?” Most 
assuredly ; we are there now. 

6th. You say, Let Shakers beget Shakers, 
etc. This they are doing; but not in a natu- 
ral, generative, or worldly manner. That 
would be impossible. They must cease to be 
followers of Christ, and become worldlings, 
before they can do so. They would thereby 
become “children of this world, who marry 
and are given in marriage,” and would cease 
to be among those who are counted worthy to 
obtain the resurrection from the dead, where 
they neither marry nor are given in marriage, 
but are as the angels [not yet angels themselves, 
but like the angels].—Matt. xxii. 30. They 
would be like the young widows whom Paul 
advised the Church not to receive, “ For,” says 
he, “when they have begun to wax wanton 
against Christ, they will marry, having damna- 
tion, because they have cast off their first faith ” 
{which was not to marry, but to live a pure 
virgin life, after the example of Christ.]—Tim. 
v. 11-14. 

7th. Shakers are something besides spirits— 
will notice this by-and-by. 

8th. You ask, Why we sit in judgment? 


“Do ye not know,” says Paul, “the saints 


shall judge the world?” If the followers of 
Christ—“ though in the world, yet not of the 
world ”—are the saints, and those who do not 
follow him are the world, why should the lat- 
ter complain of being judged by the former? 
Or, shall the world judge the saints ? 

9th. You say of my fifth answer: It is both 
unscientific and unscriptural; that there is no 
danger of the world being burned in the way 
the Shakers seem to fear. 

Assertions unproved always bring more or 
less suspicion on one’s solid arguments. It is 
far easier to say a thing is unscientific than to 
prove it to be so. The earth contains the area 
named, more or less, and that population in- 
creases on its surface in a given ratio is indis- 
putable; and though it contained double the 
area named, the reasoning would hold good ; 
and although you may have other means to 
stay the tide of population, it is still evident 
that the proposition is mathematically scien- 
tific. It is not the Shakers who fear a literal 
conflagration of the external world. Now, 
those who are really concerned for the contin- 
uance of the world, let them advocate the 
Shaker or Christ plan, which is to burn up the 
world in the human breast; and in proportion 
a this is done, which must be gradual, propa- 
gation will be checked, and the world con- 


. dishonesty. 





tinued. Either this, or wars and pestilence, 
greater than the world has ever known, are all 
that can continue the human race on the earth 
five centuries more! Else there is no truth 
in mathematics, nor in effect following its 
cause. 


10th. “Oh, the egotism!” etc. “We know 
that we are of God, and the whole world lieth 
in wickedness.”—1 John v. 19. Was the beloved 
apostle an egotist? If he was, so are we, be- 
cause we know the same that the apostle John 
did. 

11th. “So few!” you exclaim; and then 
add: “ Were you appointed to sort the accept- 


. able ones?” 


Ans. Certainly. If the saints, the true fol- 
lowers of Christ, who constititute God’s king- 
dom on earth, are not to judge who are accept- 
able, who shall? - Must it be worldlings? 
Perhaps you will say God. Very well; but 
how? It must be God in the seeker, or God 
in the world, or God in the saints—which ? 
But you say, “Go slow, Mr. Shaker, and 
quote the Saviour, ‘Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.’ ”—Matt. vii. 1. This caution Christ 
gave to brethren who were equals, whose first 
work was to remove the beams from their own 
eyes. Christ, while on earth, was the seat of 
judgment for the world. This judgment he 
gave to his successors when he left, and it still 
remains with his true followers. Now, what 
say ye? 

12th.. Christ was a Communist. Ananias 
and Sapphira got into their difficulty by their 
There are many Ananiases and 
Sapphiras, in this day, struck dead to the spirit, 
carried out and buried in the world. 

18th. You ask, “Do not the Shakers own 
and let out land as other professed Christians 
do?” 

Ans. Not atall. We have said Shakers own 
no land by absolute right and title. They once 
had this right, but it passed away from man in 
the general consecration to God and his ser- 
vice, reserving to themselves, and to you, and 
to your children, and to all nations, peoples, 
kindreds, tongues, or color, the right of UsE 
AND occuPANCcy who will confess and forsake 
their sins, and follow Christ in the regeneration 
by leading, like him, a pure and holy life. 
Any one, every one, the whole world over, can 
come and occupy this consecration just as 
freely as those who now occupy it by living 
the pure life above stated. Is this the way 
other professed Christians do? If so, then 
they are Shakers. 

But do they not sell land? you pertinently 
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inquire. If they do, the consecration only 
changes its form. Suppose 100 acres of land 
builds a house, no one nor ones have a personal 
right to the house any more than they had to 
the land. They have the right of the usufruet 
—4. é., to use and occupy it so lofig as they re- 
main true to the covenental compact, and no 
longer. But any human being now existing 
between the poles has the same right, on the 
same conditions. Thus, you see, the principle 
of selfishness is destroyed to an extent nowhere 
else accomplished under the shining sun. Are 
we now understood? Is this the way other 
professed Christians do ? 

14th. Emasculation. Is, like Paul’s circum- 
cision, of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the 
letter—Rom. ii. 29. Outward emasculation 
would avail nothing, but in the heart every- 
thing. The eunuchs for the kingdom of heay- 
en’s sake are such as in heart deny themselves, 
not such as externally incapacitate themselves 
and retain an adulterous heart. Now take the 
vote, if you please. 

15th. “ Those who will not follow Christ he 
can not save,” you repeat, interrogatively. 
Can not? If omnipotent, why not? 

Ans. ist He is not omnipotent. He is not 
the father, but the son of the father. He is 
what Paul tells Timothy: “For there is one 
God and one mediator between God and man 
—the man Christ Jesus.”—1st Tim. ii. 5. He 
can’t be mediator between two and be either 
of the two himself. Though a chosen man, he 
was between God and mankind. Since it has 
pleased the Father to bestow on man freedom 
of thought and action, and since salvation de- 
pends on man’s obedience to the son, it follows 
that the son can not save the willfully disobe- 
dient. This is the “ why not.” 

16th. “ Pauper children.” The Shakers do 
not depend on pauper children to keep up the 
institution, but on finding a few “self-control- 
lers” among the mass of mankind. 

17th. I will now notice bracket 7. Shakers 
are something besides spirits. It would have 
been more true and to the point if you had 
said Shakers are something besides bodies. 
Bodies are only fictitious, fleeting, fading ten- 
ements or present coverings for the real Shak- 
er; they exist for a moment and disappear. 
If there is any truth in philosopby, or if the 
deepest thinkers of this or any other age have 
found a truth on which all agree, it is the fact 
that the body forms no part of the man. If 
this be true, then, our friend is mistaken in 
saying Shakers are something besides spirits. 
All that I have noticed agree and have enun- 





ciated the fact that the ego and non ego, the 
spirit and body, are contradictories, and dig 
tinct; that the phenomena of each are goy. 
erned and controlled by different laws. Soo. 
rates, in his dialogue with Alcibiades, maintaing 
it. Bacon and Descartes, fathers of moder 
philosophy, affirm the same. Locke and his 
personal friend, Le Clerc, adopt the same. 
Reid says: “They (the mind and body) are 
separated by the whole diameter of being? 
Laromaguere : “ Between an extended andim 
extended substance there can be no 
medium.” He, with Socrates, denies that the 
body is any part of the man; and Plato says; 
“The soul is in the body like a sailor in a ship 
—that the soul employs the body as an instr 
ment, but that the energy, life, or sense is 
the manifestation of a different substance,” ete, 
All agree with Laromaguere that “the unex 
ténded (the mind) can have no connection by 
touch with the body.” He thus disposes of 
the plastic medium between soul and body 
that some contend for: “This hypothesis is 
too absurd for refutation. It annihilates itself 
for between an extended and unextended sub 
stance there can be no middle existence, these 
being contradictory. If the medium be neither 
soul nor body, it is a chimera; if it is at onte 
body and soul, it is contradictory; or if, ® 
avoid contradiction, it is said to be like usa 
union of soul and body, it is itself in wantofa 
medium.” 

So, my dear friend, you must perceive that 
we are something besides body. But as itis 
to us as the ship to the sailor, it needs some 
attention, and as this seems to be your greatest 
concern, go on and mend up the leaky vessels 
and build new ones; we can sail more safely 
in a good ship than a poor one. But letu 
agree as to our prerogatives; while yours & 
with the ship, ours is with the sailor—then let 
us fraternize. While you are mending up the 
old hulks and making new ones, you must per 
mit us to trim the sails and show the sailom 
which way to steer to the haven of rest and 
harbor of peace—peace, sweet peace! which 
none but the truly honest cross-bearer and fol 
lower of Christ can ever find. 

Kind friend, I have written the foregoing 
with a subdued heart, as it were by the sideof 
a dying brother, with a deep sense of the little 
span of time allowed me here, sincerely and 
earnestly, and in the kindest spirit of true 
friendship for yourself and the many readers 
of your excellent JouRNAL, hoping that some 
may be induced to come and see if these things 
are so. H. L. EADES. 
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HINTS ABOUT SPONGES. 


VERY school boy and school girl knows 
what a bit of sponge means at sight, its aid 
in cleansing the slate of his or her efforts in 
computation or in off-hand drawing being re- 
garded quite indispensable. But very few, we 
think, of our young readers have yet learned 


A SPONGE TAKEN NEAR THE Srnarrs oF GreRaLTan. 


what a sponge is and how it is obtained. The 
scientific name of this family of organisms is 
spongida, or porifera, and whether belonging to 
the animal or vegetable kingdom is a point not 
well settled among naturalists. Agassiz and 


Gould class sponges with vegetables, while 
Johnston and Bowerbank assert for them the 
animal nature. Like plants, they remain at- 
tached to one point during the whole of their 
undisturbed lives, and when injured in any 
way there is no indication of pain or sensibility; 
and they do not appear to possess the 
power of voluntary motion, acharacter- 
istic of animal life. 

Their resemblance to animals consists 
in the structure, and so marked is that 
resemblance that the naturalist is usu 
ally disposed to classify them as such. 
Taking the common sponge as found 
in its ocean bed, we find it made ofa 
tough membraneous tissue ramified by 
a net-work of fibrous-horny matter, 
with numerous channels and spaces of 
different sizes within the substance of 
the sponge, while at the surface are 
innumerable minute openings or pores, 
with here and there a large opening. 
This tissue, with its included fibrous 
network, constitutes the skeleton of the 
plant or animal, and when alive it is 
filled up with a thin gummy substance, 
very like the white of an egg. When 
the sponge is removed from the water 
this jellylike fluid drains away, and the 
sponge dies. Examined in the living 
state beneath the water, a steady cur- 
rent is seen to issue from the vents or 
large openings on the surface, while a 
flow of water as steadily proceeds in- 
wardly through the pores. 

Sponges vary much in form; in some 
the vents, or large openings, are dispos- 
ed in little conical prominences like the 
crater of a volcano; some have the 
shape of a hollow cylinder, which, 
hanging from an angle of a rock, has 
its pores all upon the outer surface, 
while the vents open into the interior, 
and their united discharge is made 
from the lower end of the cylinder. 
Sponges may be multiplied by artificial 
division, each section becoming a new 
growth, They propagate naturally by 
detaching little round gelatinous bodies 
called gemmules from their tissue, which 
swim hither and thither, and at last fasten on 
the ocean rock and begin the process of devel- 
opment. 

These singular formations are found on al- 
most all shores, and not only in the sea, since 
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one species is peculiar to.fresh water. The 
main gources of the supply which meets the 
demand of commerce are the Mediterranean 
and the Bahama Islands—sponges are more 
numerous and of finer quality in the warm re- 
gions of the globe than in cold —and are ob- 
tained mostly by divers, trained for the pur- 
pose from childhood. 

After removal from their ocean home, sponges 
are prepared for the different uses of civiliza- 
tion, first, by being soaked in dilute muriatic 
acid, which disposes of the limey and silicious 
matter pervading their substance; then they 
are bleached and beaten. Smyrna is the chief 





—., 


place for the export of the fine, delicate sponges ° 


we see in the drug shops. The coarse, rough 
articles in common use for washing carriages, 
horses, and for performing duty in the kitchen, 
come mainly from the Bahamas. 

The engraving is a view of a singular and 
very beautiful sponge, taken from the bottom 
of the ocean with a dredging apparatus by an 
English scientific expedition off the Straits of 


Gibraltar. This sponge, called the Rossel 
telata, was secured at a depth of over 390) 
feet below the surface; its peculiar character. 
istic is the possession of an outer veil of delj- 
cate filaments extending to a considerable dis. 
tance from the body of the sponge. Dd, 
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TIMBER AND ORNAMENTAL TREES—HOW TO RAISE THER, 
BY DARIUS H. PINGREY. 


HE farming lands of our country form a 

grand estate, whose wealth can only be 
realized and developed by an industrious and 
enlightened agricultural people. One of the 
greatest wants of the present is some incentive 
to stimulate every landholder in the East, and 
especially in the West on our vast prairie 
regions, to give practical attention to the sub- 
ject of growing timber and ornamental trees. 
We need these trees for fuel, for building pur- 
poses, for fencing, for the mechanical arts, and 
for shade and beauty. The value of the timber 
used for fuel annually in this country is 
$75,000,000, and for fencing $150,000,000. The 
number of railway ties in present use in the 
United States is 150,000,000. The average 
yield per acre of timbered land is 200 ties; 


hence, 750,000 acres of land has been cleared , 


to furnish the present supply. Railway ties last 
about five years; therefore, 30,000,000 ties are 
used annually in the repairs of railways, taking 
the timber on 150,000 acres. There is consumed 
in the manufacture of rolling stock the timber 
of 350,000 acres, and the supply of 500,000 
acres more for other purposes every year. Our 
railways are stripping the country of 1,000,000 
acres per annum, and the demand is fast in- 
creasing. This is but one cause of the dis- 
foresting of our country which has been going 
on for the past decade. The production of 
wood for fuel and the mechanical arts had, 
heretofore, been almost neglected, on account, 
probably, of the vague views prevalent with 
regard to the growth of timber. Now there is 
an awakening, and American farmers are be- 
coming interested in tree culture. 

In Europe the forest belts are planted on the 





hills and mountain sides, because the rich val- 
ley lands are demanded for the production of 
food for the dense population. But few vari- 
eties are cultiva'ed. The walnut takes pref- 
erence for permanent growth, the nuts of 
which are made into flour and used as bread. 
Different varieties of evergreen trees grow in 
the various sections of Europe. The favorites, 
in general, are the Austrian black pine and the 
Norway spruce. The black locust has been 
exported from this country to Europe, where 
it grows with great satisfaction and profit to 
the landholders. The proprietors of ‘and in 
Europe are now paying much attention to the 
honey locust for hedges. The European larch 
is native in the forests of the Tyrol, and is 
adapted to various climates and soils. The 
valleys and mountain sides of the Tyrol are 
covered with this larch. The European larch 
has gencrally been planted: in great Britain 
with good success. The greatest wealth of 
some of the Scotch estates consists in their 
forests of planted larch, which bring a large 
annual income to the land proprietors. The 
plantations of the Duke of Athal, in Scotland, 
are famous, and have been the means of stima- 
lating to extensive planting of this tree in other 
countries. 

In Baden, and in other German states, and 
in some of the Departments of France, the 
law compels the planting of a tree in the place 
of the one cut down along the roadside; in 
this way, miles of rows of shade trees line the 
roads, making pleasant shaded walks through 
all the towns and villages. 

The seeds of all nut-bearing trees should be 
planted in the fall in ground well prepared 
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with plow and harrow. Mark the ground out 
jn @ similar manner as for corn. Drop the 
nuts from one to two feetapart. It is advised to 
plant acorns, hickory, and chestnuts, as soon 
as they fall; cover two inches deep. Walnuts 
should be covered three inches deep. Always 
mulch the rows with straw. Plant on dry 
Jand, and cultivate three years, after Which 
the plants will take care of themselves. The 
European larch can not be too highly recom- 
mended. It grows rapidly, is strong and 
durable... The tree is beautiful, and grows as 
straight as the masts of a ship. The wood is 
valuable for almost every purpose, from a 
telegraph pole and farming timber to the 
finest cabinet-work. 

The Missouri Railway Company has inau- 
gurated a stystem of tree planting between 
Lincoln and Lowell, Nebraska, a distance of 
120 miles. Their last experiment is of special 
interest to the farmers of the country. Their 
method is as follows: the prairie is broken up 
the year previous to planting. In the spring 
the ground is planted in a variety of ways, ac- 
cording to the age and condition of the trees. 
Some are laid in a trench made by plowing. 
The following is the list of the numbér planted, 
variety of forest trees, and the result : 


Ash, two years old 

Box elder, two years 

Honey locust, one year, hedge 

Soft maple, one year 

Soft maple, two years 

European larch, two years 

Scotch pines, traneplanted and not pruned. . 
Norway spruce, transplanted and not pruned. 
Cottonwood sprouts 

Cottonwood cutti 

White Willow cut 


A subsequent examination of the trees gives 
the following percentage alive and in a thrifty 
condition: Ash, 98$; box elder, 92; honey 
locust, 92; soft maple, 83; European larch, 824; 
Scotch pine and Norway pine, each 80; 
cottonwood cuttings and sprouts, 72; white 
willow cuttings, 75; giving an average loss of 
15 per cent., most of which is found in the 
evergreens and cuttings. The lowest percent- 
age of loss is found in the ash. The railway 
company has decided, therefore. to refill with 
one and two year old ash trees. 

The following is a list and measurement of 
varieties growing on an Indiana plantation: 
bl 


Siienthns 
‘ulip- poplar, 
Sassafras, 


Cottonwood. 
Red oak, |" 


oak, 
Black walnu 
White pine, . 
Chest 


planted 15 years; circumf 
ae 24 o oo 


SCAAMOGOAAAL 





The following grow on an Ohio plantation : 


Eu 
Pa 

hom 
White elm, 
White pine, 


Norway spruce, 
Australian pine, 


SSESERRES 
HOSGSAOAOASE 


Silver poplar, 


These have grown without special cultiva- 
tion, but others, in cultivated ground, measure 
as ar tra 


wai ~~ os “ 
Decheous'¢ cypress, - » 

Timber trees, in general, increase their wood- 
making capacity in about the same ratio as 
the square of the number of years indicating 
their age. The third year they make nine 
times; the fifth year, twenty-five times; the 
sixth year, thirty-six times; and the tenth year, 
one hundred times the amount of wood they 
make the first year. Trees grow more rapidly 
as they grow older, and, therefore, should not 
be cut down till they have grown ten years or 
longer. _ 

In Europe very little split wood is used for 
fuel. Small branches, from an inch to three 
inches in diameter, are the usual size for 
fuel. Cultivated trees are often cut down, but*’ 
the cutting is managed as follows: Suppose 
the landholder has 50 acres of timber, he will 
cut five acres the first year and five the second, 
and so on for ten years, till he has gone over 
the whole; then he begins again the same pro- 
cess, commencing ‘where he first began. 

It is difficult to advise what varieties to plant. 
A few suggestions may be appropriate. The 
white and blue ash are especially valuable, and 
should be extensively cultivated. This timber 
is used for agricultural implements, for furni- 
ture, and for carriages. Its cultivation must 
be very profitable. The black walnut is valu- 
able for its use in cabinet-work. The American 
chestnut is useful, both for its excellent timber 
and valuable fruit. The walnuts and the chest- 
nut do not transplant well, and should, there- 
fore, not be moved. 

Cottonwood trees grow readily from cuttings, 
and are particularly suitable for wind-brakes 
and shelter for orchards. The ailanthus 
thrives well on hard and stony soils. Its wood 
is well fitted for cabinet-work. The hard, or 
sugar maple, is valuable for its wood and 
saccharine juice. The box-elder grows more 
rapidly than the cottonwood, has a good 
quality of wood, and, lately, has engaged 
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public attention as a sugar-producing tree, 
giving promise of rivaling the sugar maple in 
producing saccharine juice. The white and 
red elms have a national reputation as orna- 
mental trees; the red elm is much used in the 
manufacture of carriages. The white willow 
is useful mainly as a wind-brake. The Scotch, 
white, and Austrian pines are the best for 
general cultivation, The Scotch pine is es- 
pecially adapted to general culture. The 
Norway -spruce is very suitable for belts for 
the protection of orchards. The white and 
black spruces are especially valuable as 
ornamental trees; the hemlock should also 
come under this head, as it is one of the 
most beautiful evergreens. The beauty of the 
hemlock is not known; if it were, this tree 
would become a general favorite. 

The cultivation of timber trees in this 
country will be very remunerative, and must, 
ere long receive due attention. In Hanover 








there are 900,000 acres of wood under State 
management. One-fourth of the area of Pros. 
sia is in forest, one-half of which is in private 
hands. The forest administration in Thurip- 
gia, and the district of the Hartz Mountains, 
is most perfect and the best in the world 
The duties are imposed, in districts, on 
carefully organized body of officers, con. 
trolled and directed by a forest director. Our 
people should be incited to preserte the 
natural forests and cultivate artificial. It is 
maintained that, in order to accomplish this, 
the elements of forest culture should be taught 
in our common schools. 

Evergreens will enhance the value and 
beautify the land; planted in our yards, they 
show taste, refinement, and progress.. Where 
home-surroundings have beauty, there we find 
contentment, industry, and happiness — there 
we behold the beautiful and the symmetrical; 
our feelings are refined and our lives made 
happier. 





> 
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SOURCES OF OUR ENGLISH.* 


HOUGH in the past our colleges and high- 
schools have made the study of ancient 
languages a specialty, and considered profi- 
ciency in them as a test of scholarship, this 
excessive devotion to the writings of a “day 
that is dead” is now passing away, and in- 
creased attention is given to the study of the 
English tongue. All ordinary scholars are 
aware that our language is the offspring of the 
union and interunion of many distinct tribes 
and races, and that from every ancestor it has 
taken some noble and grand qualities, as well 
as some troublesome and teasing peculiarities. 
We can not catch up by the simple hearing of 
the ear all the richness, flavor, quaintness, or 
force of the words we daily use; it is necessary 
to learn their family history, native, home, and 
foreign travels before we gain the power over 
them that comes from long acquaintance. 
Three-fourths of our language is Anglo- 
Saxon in its origin, yet a very small proportion 
of students pay any attention to learning this 
element of their mother-tongue; probably not 
one in a hundred of the common or even of the 
grammar-school teachers throughout our coun- 
try’s length and breadth ever purchased or 
studied even an elementary work upon Anglo- 
Saxon. The “ Hand-book of Anglo-Saxon De- 





* “ Hand-book of Anglo-Saxon Derivatives,’ Apple- 
ton & Co., New York; “Origin and History of the Eng- 
lish Language,” Scribner & Co. 





rivatives” is exactly fitted to give young stu- 
dents a good knowledge of words in common 
use, and such a taste of the habits, dress, and 
manners of these quaint peoples, as will incite 
them to pursue the subject in more advanced 
works ; it can be taken up and taught by any 
intelligent person without previous study of 
the subject; hence we heartily recommend the 
book as an introduction to that element which 
“ forms the root, life, and beauty of the English 
tongue.” 

Older students, desirous of more than a 
speaking acquaintance with their native lan- 
guage, would find themselves richly repaid by 
the earnest perusal and diligent conning of 
“Marsh’s Origin and History of the English 
Language.” This work takes up the subject 
from the reign of Henry IIL. and, extending 
its researches to Elizabeth’s era, embraces & 
périod of about four hundred years. The au- 
thor says,“ The history of this philological and 
intellectual progress is the’ too vast theme of 
the present course; and if I shall succeed in 
conveying a general notion of the gradual liv- 
ing processes by which the English tongue 
and its literature grew up, from the impotent 
utterance and feeble conceptions of the thir- 
teenth century to the divine power of expres- 
sion displayed in Tyndale’s version of the New 
Testament in the sixteenth, and the revelation 
of man’s moral nature in the dramas of Shak- 
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speare at the commencement of the seven- 
teenth, I shall have accomplished the task I 
have undertaken.” 

By copious extracts from early writings, in- 


cluding the “ Chronicles of Layamon,” “ The 


Ormulum,” “ The Vision of Piers Plowman,” 
and early translations of the Bible, the great 
changes through which our vernacular has 
passed are amply shown. 

Speaking of translations, Marsh remarks, 
“ Notwithstanding all that has been said, by 
Johnson and others, upon the influence of 
translation in corrupting language, I believe 
there is no one source of improvement to which 
English is so indebted as to the versions of clas- 
sical authors which were executed between the 
middle of the sixteenth century and the death 
of Elizabeth. English, though much enriched, 
was still wanting in copiousness, and there ex- 
isted no such acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon 
that any of its defects could be supplied from 
that source. Hence, Latin and French were 
the only fountains from which scholars could 
draw, and translations from these languages 
not only introduced new words, but, what was 
scarcely less important, new combinations of 
words for expressing complex ideas. The 





variety of subjects discussed, and of styles em- 
ployed by the classical writers, obliged the 
translators, not only to borrow or to coin new 
words, where no native terms existed for the 
expression of the thoughts they sought to ren- 
der, but to seek in English literature, new and 
old, in popular speech, and everywhere, domes- 
tic equivalents for a vast multitude of words 
whose places could not be supplied by Latin 
terms, because these would have been unintel- 
ligible. Hence these translations did not mere- 
ly enrich the language by an infusion of new 
philological elements, but they gathered up, 
recorded, and thus preserved for future study 
and use, the whole extent of the vocabulary 
then known to the English nation.” 

This quotation is a good specimen of the 
style of the work, and the subject is discussed 
thoroughly and still as concisely as consistent 
with clearness and breadth of treatment. The 
lingual facts and literary illustrations necessa- 
rily employed in such a treatise are drawn from 
sources not accessible to scholars living away 
from the great literary centers. Whoever, 
therefore, wishes to know the history of the 
English language, will do well to study it with 
Marsh. AMELIA V. PETIT. 
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FREE RELIGION IN AMERICA. 


WHICH WILL PREVAIL—JUDAISM, ROMANISM, OR PROTESTANTISM? 


FTER the Evangelical Alliance, came a 
Conference of Free Religionists in New 
York. In this was discussed various ques- 
tions, from the most radical points of view. 
Here is a specimen at the opening, by the Rev. 
0. B. Frothingham, on “The Outlook of Re- 
ligion in America.” In the Course of this ad- 
dress he said: 

Religion is the great question of the day in 
all countries; The religious aspect of the 
question invades all social topics. What is the 
religious outlook in the United States? There 
is a little Fetichism here; there is Braminism, 
and there is Buddhism, too. These have, how- 
ever, no future. There is one of the Old World 
religions that has entitled it to something like 


‘respect, and which exists in the greatest city 


in the New World, the peer in outward de- 
monstration, at least, of its favored child. This 
is the old faith of Moses—the faith of the He- 
brews. Has Judaism a great future in Ameri- 
ca? That it will not die soon is a matter of 
course. Judaism does not try to make con- 
verts, It stands on its dignity. It has a future, 





but it is in the departing more and more from 
the old faith. It is becoming more and more 
theistic. The mission of the Hebrew faith will 
be in the New World to present the most per- 
fect theism the world has ever seen. The day 
will come. It is at hand. We can not say 
that Judaism will be the future religion for 
America. In scope it narrows itself down to 
Christianity. Let the audience, then, look at 
Christianity as it is made up in 
THE DIFFERENT SECTS. 

The figures of the Jast census give the num- 
ber of professors of each faith as far as they 
can be obtained under such circumstances. 
They are as follows: Methodists, 6,500,000; 
Baptists, 4,500,000; Presbyterians, 2,500,000; 
Roman Catholles, 1,990,514; Congregational- 
ists, 1,117,000; Protestant Episcopalians, 991,- 
000; Lutherans, 970,000; Reformed Church, 
431,700; Reformed Dutch, 227,000; Universal- 
ists, 210,840; Unitarians, 155,471; Mormons, 
87,838. There is a total population of these 
sects of 21,665,062, and the population of the 
country is 38,558,371. Now, every one of 
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these sects, with probably the exception of the 
Methodists, would quarrel with these figures. 
Romanists would say that they have 5,000,000, 
or perhaps 10,000,000. A broad distinction is 
always made as to these figures, and it is likely 
that, as far as Romanism is concerned, these 
figures are correct, because as far as the pro- 
fessors of that faith are concerned, they are very 
difficult to number. 
I8 ROMAN CATHOLICISM 

to be the religion of America? Is Romanism 
to have the charge? It is very strong; it is 
increasing in strength; its numbers are far 
greater than in the census. The churches are 
_ numerous and costly; the congregations are 
very large. The priests are learned and very 
often devout men; and, in many respects, very 
noble and very exemplary men. Its services 
are attractive, and appeals very largely to the 
imagination. It promises to tired men a rest 
and a freedom from doubt. Its organization 
is absolutely perfect, the result of 2,000 years 
of continuous study and careful practice. 
Why, then, should Romanism not be the re- 
ligion of America? Is it a religion inconsistent 
with republican institutions?- Not as a relig- 
ion. If we could pick our Catholics, then the 


Catholic religion would be eminently fitted 


for a republic. What better Catholic need 
there be than Father Hyacinthe? Why, then, 
should Romanism not be the religion of this 
country? This is the reason: Rome had the 
supreme power and lost it. Rome and Chris- 
tianity were synonymous terms. She had it 
all. No power has ever yet had supreme pow- 
er and lost it and regained its hold. Roman- 
ism, too, is an empire—it is a state of domin- 
ion. The chief priest is not only a king, but 
he is 
THE KING OF KINGS. 

Its cardinals are princes; its officers are diplo- 
matists; it unlocks Cabinets; it has a political 
policy of its own; it has political ends in view ; 
and, being an empire, it can not exist in a re- 
public. It claims, too, an authority over the 
conscience, and this is opposed to republican- 
ism. What right have we to assume that we 
are to have a republic always in America? 
What right have we to assume anything else? 
The jealousy of Cwsarism ; the determination 
of the workingmen to come forward—this, 
with other guarantees, are certainties for the 
republican form of government. : Another rea- 
son: The country has just come out of a war 
that we have spent millions of money and 
thousands of lives in. 
‘that there may be no separation between North 


For what? Simply’ 





and South? No, but because republican insti. 
tutions were to be kept and preserved in North 
and South. There is one more reason why 
Romanism can not be the religion of America, 
Catholicism is the religion of the Latin race, 
it is the religion of Ireland; it is the religion 
of the Celtic race, wherever that race is found; 
it is the religion of no other. Think of England 
at the knees of the Pope! It is not the relig. 
ion of the Anglo-Saxon race. The German 
race, which has just subdued the Latin race, is 
not Catholic. There would scarcely bea 
Catholic church in America but for the Irish 
on the one side, and the Mexicans on the other, 
ARE THE IRISH TO RULE 
on this Continent? Are the Mexicans? Not © 
yet. For these reasons Catholicism is not to’ 
be the religion of Ameriea. Is it likely that 
either of these Protestant sects will absorb the 
rest? The Methodists think so. Protestantism 
needs all the sects, and more. They represent 
every shade of thought. Human nature is a 
harp of a thousand strings. What does this 
Evangelical Alliance mean? Is it not to place 
it as a compact and marked body? The Alli- 
ance has been at work twenty-seven years, and, 
after all, it is only an Evangelical Alliance. 
One-half the sects are left out. [Unitarians, 
Universalists, Swedenborgians, Quakers, Shak- 
ers, Mormons, Perfectionists, Roman Catholics, 
Jews, and others.] _ It is only a union of the 
narrowest and straightest of sects against Roe 
manism on the one side, and infidelity on the 
ether. To include all Protestants they must 
give up their theology. Where, then, are we 
in the religion of the future? 
OUTSIDE OF ROMANISM, 

eutside Protestantism, there is a large, con- 
fused, but earnest religious power. First, there 
are the Spiritualists [said to be some millions]; 
second, there is literature; third, there is sci- 
ence. Mr. Frothingham explained at length 
the effect of thesé three departments of human 
effort. What are we to say of the religious 
outlook of America? In the first place, itis 
neither to be Roman Catholic nor Protestant, 
nor technically Christian. In the next it will 
be democratic. In the next it must be secta- 
rian. In the next it must be practical. By 
that he did not mean a power that was to 
patronize the world. Religion is to be identi- 
fied with society and its social welfare. Relig- 
ion is to be social science. Religion is to be 
social-and political reform. As religion is to 
be the aspiration of the individual, so religion 
is to be the aspiration of society. One thing 
more—the religion of America is to be free. 
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It is not to be Jewish, Mohammedan, or Chris- 
tian; it is not to bear any particular name; 
that it is to be human, a religion of humanity. 
It is to be a 
CONSECRATION OF THE HUMAN MIND 

to its great uses. I believe in religion more 
and more. I think the past has but shown us 
religion in its infancy. 

{If we should ask Brigham Young what is 
to be the future religion of America, can there 
be any doubt as to his answer? He would 
say Mormon, or “Latter-Day Saints of Jesus 
Christ.” The Shakers see “evidences” in 
Spiritualism, and in the increasing number of 
divorces, etc., that we shall, sooner or later, 





drift into celibacy, and wind up human existence 
on this planet in Shakerism. So of each of the 
sects. All are working with great zeal, if not 
with good judgment, to bring the world to their 
views, into their fold, and into their heaven. 

Looking at man from a phrenological stand- 
point, we see him rising from his present sen- 
sualism into a higher mentality, and culminat- 
ing in the perfect man God intended him to be. 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Judaism, Ro- 
manism, Protestantism will have their day, 
and man will outgrow his sectarian creed. 
Whether he can ever outgrow Christianity, is 
a question which no man of this generation 
can decide.] 
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THE GOOD, TRUE, AND BEAUTIFUL. 


S in the physical world there is the 

correlation of the forces Heat, Light 
and Electricity, so in the spiritual world 
there is a kind of correlation of the three 
great spiritual forces, the Good, the True 
and the Beautiful. The soul, in seeking for 
the working of these forces in itself, that it 
may thereby obtain results either good, or 
true, or beautiful, and in seeking to bring 
the manifestations of these forces under its 
observation, can not pursue one to the ex- 
clusion of the other. Let it start on its pur- 
suit of the Good, holding that as the great 
object to be obtained. The first step is to 
place itself in right flations to God—the 
great fountain of the Good. Certain duties 
attend these relations, the duties of the 
Christian life, embraced in the commands of 
love to God and to man. 

If the soul love God it must endeavor to 
keep all His commandments. In order to 
do this it must have cognizance of them, If 
it love man it should know its duty to him 
that it may perform it. It is compelled to 
pursue the True in this direction of religion ; 
it is compelled to reach after the “‘ beauty of 
holiness.” 

The word of inspiration says: “ Whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things honest, 
whatsvever things just, whatsoever things 
pure, whatsoever things lovely, whatsoever 
things of good report, if any virtue and if 
any praise, think on these things.” Hence 
it is the Christian’s duty, so far as lies in his 





power, to pursue truth of every kind, the 
beautiful of every kind—truth in science as 
well as in religion; the beautiful in nature 
and art as well as the “ beauty of holiness.” 

Let the soul make the True the great ob- 
ject of its pursuit. The more numerous the 
phenomena observed, the greater will be the 
facilities afforded to the pursuit. 

The soul is bound by the laws of its own 
reason to accept one class of facts as 
much as another; the truths of the spiritual 
as much as those of the material universe. 

Evidence of any kind, furnished by phe- 
nomena within reach of its observation, it 
can reject only by doing violence to reason, 
or through some incompetency of itself. 
Some phenomena of the Good take place 
within the soul itself, and can not be so well 
observed and understood if not experienced 
by the observer, as otherwise it could be. 
Hence a man can not be a perfect scientist 
without being a Christian—without pursuing 
the Good. Nor can he be successful as a 
scientist in obtaining truths which relate to 
the Beautiful without pursuing the Beautiful. 

Let the Beautiful be the object of pursuit. 
What numberless beauties cluster around 
truths both in the material and spiritual 
worlds. Ah! the soul must pursue the True 
if it would reach the Beautiful. There is no 
higher beauty than the “ beauty of holiness,” 
It must pursue the Good. No artist is fully 
prepared for his work unless his soul is il- 
lumined by the Divine presence. Without 
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this, numberless beauties will be forever hid- 
den from his gaze. There is no perfect 
esthetical culture without the pursuit of the 
Good and the True! 

Ah! if each individual soul were reaching 
out constantly and simultaneously for the 


Good, the True, and the Beautiful, how soop 
would begin to result harmonious develop. 
ment of all the faculties ; how soon, in spite 
of the Prince of Darkness, the deserts jp 
human life would rejoice and blossom as the 
rose | EMMA M. BELL, 


AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


Peat as Fue..—The threatening failure of 
the coal supply in England has quickened the 
interest of investigators in the production of an 
artificial fuel which shall at least avert so great 
a calamity as the exhaustion of the mines until 
an indefinite period in the far future. Someen- 
terprising spirits have been experimenting with 
peat, or turf, and it is reported from London 
that a company is being organized in that city 
for the purpose of working the extensive peat 
fields recently discovered in the Highlands. 
If the experiment should prove a success, it 
will doubtless lead to numerous similar organ- 
izations all over Great Britain, and especially 
Ireland, where immense fields of this com- 
bustible are known to exist, and for centuries 
past have been the main resources for fuel to 
the poorer classes, The company alluded to 
intend to use what is called the Clayton pro- 
cess of preparation, the main feature of which 
consists in thoronghly breaking up the fiber 
of the peat and converting it intoa pulp. This, 
when dried in the sun or by artificial heat, be- 
comes a solid mass and as hard as bituminous 
coal. For heating purposes this conglomerated 
peat has been already tested, and found to be 
fully equal, if not superior, to coal, while for 
_ Some manufacturing purposes, such as iron 
smelting, it is preferable, owing to the absence 
of sulphur and phosphorus. In illuminating 
qualities it is also superior to bituminous coal. 
It makes a clear, cheerful fire in the open 
English grate, and is .free from smoke and 
offensive odors, which are the chief objections 
to coal for domestic purposes, The experiment 
is a very important one in the present critical 
condition of the English coal market. The 
peat resources of Scotland and Ireland are 
almost equal in point of area to the coal fields 
of Great Britain, and if they can be utilized 
with profit, there will be no fear of a decad- 
ence of Engiand’s industrial greatness and 
progress for centuries to come. For Ireland 
especially the success of the experiment would 





open up a new era of prosperity, and make 
her the center of the vast manufacturing enter. 
prises of Great Britain. 

In this country there exist extensive beds 
of peat, which may be converted into such 
really desirable fuel, and made to contribute to 
the comfort of all classes, to say nothing of 
its cheapening effect on the price of coal. 

To Crean Part.—A correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman says: Use but little water 
at once; keep it warm and clean by changing 
it often. A flannel cloth takes off fly specks 
better than cotton. Soap will remove the 
paint; so use but little of it. Cold tea is the 
best liquid for cleaning varnished paint, win- 
dow-panes, and mirrors. A sharp piece of soft 
wood is indispensable for cleaning out corners. 
A saucer of sifted ashes should always be at 
hand to clean unvarnished paint that has be- 
come badly smoked; it is better than soap. 
Never put soap upon glass, unless it can be 
thoroughly rinsed off, which can never be done 
to window glass. Wash off the specks with 
warm tea, and rub the panes dry; then make 
a paste of whiting and water, and put a little 
in the center of each pane. Take a dry cloth 
and rub it all over the glass, and then rub it 
off with a chamois skin or flannel, and your 
windows will shine like crystal. 

VALUABLE SHort-Horn Cows.—Of course 
our agricultural readers have all heard of the 
wonderful sale of choice cattle which took 
place last fall at the New York Mills, near 
Utica, N. Y. The cattle were sold at auction, 
and prices were realized which tax our credu- 
lity when we appreciate their vastness. One 
hundred and eleven animals were offered for 
competition among the buyers, many of whom 
were from England, and the aggregate of the 
sales exceeded $380,000. 

The breeds which brought the largest sums 
were those known as Duchesses and Oxfords, 
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and the first sold, known as the 2d Duke of 
Oneida, a three-year-old bull, brought $12,000. 
The cow represented in our engraving, known 
as ist Duchess of Oneida, was next offered, 
and, after an extraordinarily exciting contest, 
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was knocked down to Lord Skelmersdale, of 
England, for $80,600. Subsequently other cat- 
tle of the same strain followed at $19,000 and 
$35,000, and the interest culminated with’ the 
sale of the 8th Duchess of Geneva, the dam of 
the animal in our engraving, which was bought 





by Mr. R. Pavin Davis, of Gloucestershire, 
England, for the unprecedented sum of $40,600. 
The Duchess stock was imported from Eng- 
land in 1853, and kept in a state of perfect 
purity in Dutchess County by the importer. 


eS ig Re 


K ; 


We infer from this experiment of Mr. Camp- 
bell, of the New York Mills, that stock-raising 
in this country “ pays,” although we could 
scarcely expect a $40,000 cow to furnish milk 
enough to pay her way, as the interest alone 


| on such a sum is five times as much as the re- 
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turn to her owner of the best milch cow we 
know. The short-horned, or Durham, breed 
is deemed the best. 


A ConveNTENT Way To Measure Lanp.— 
It is frequently desirable to measure a given 
plot of ground or a portion of a field, and a sim- 
ple method, such as the following, for which 
we are indebted to an exchange, will be of use 
to many of our readers. Surveyors are not al- 
ways at a convenient distance to attend to such 
little jobs, and even when they do reside in the 
immediate vicinity, one does not always care 
to incur the expense incident to such a small 
job. If the lines are already established, the 
plot can be measured with sufficient accuracy 
for all practical purpuses by means of a neat 
rod-pole, made as follows: Procure a stick of 
pine, whitewood, bi.sswooid, or almost any other 
timber, one and a half inches square and six- 
teen and a half fect long. Dress each end, ta- 
pering from the middle, so that the pole’ will 
be one and a half inches square at the mkidle 
and about half an inch square at each end. 
Such a pole will be light and quite stiff. Now 
graduate one side with the marks representing 
fect and inches, and graduate another side to 
indicate a surveyor’s links. A pole one rod in 
length must be equal to twenty-five links. To 
divide one side correctly, let a mechanic’s com- 
pass be adjusted, so that the points will divide 
the distance into twenty-five equal spaces: or 
links. A line can be measured with soch a 
pole nearly as accurately as with a suryeyor’s 
chain. 

Now, then, if a person does not understand 
how to multiply chains and links, Jet hin com- 
pute the measurement by.square fect. In one 
acre there are 43,560 square feet. Any intelli- 
gent school-boy can measure the lengthand the 
breadth of a square plot, multiply one by the 
other, and divide the product by 43,560, which 
will give the number of ucres, and the number 
of square feet representing the fraction of -an 
acre. If it is desirable to measure 8 triapgular 
plot, two sides of which lie at right angles, 
measure these two sides, multiply the distance 
in feet one by the other, and divide that pro- 
duct by two, which will indicate the number 
of square feet, by 43,560, and the quotient will 
represent the number of acres. 


An amateur farmer wonders “why on all 
this fair earth the ground is spread bottom side 
up, so that it must be turned over with a plow 
before crops can be raised,” 





WISDOM. 

INDOLENCE is the rust of the mind, and the jp. 
let of vice. 

TEMPERANCE is corporal piety ; it is the preser. 
vation of divine order in the body.—T7. Parker, 

HE who is learned and does not teach is like g 
myrtle in the desert.— Zz. . 

THERE is gambling in our households and pep 
sonal expenses, as unjustifiable as in our business 
ventures. It is gambling to live at a high rate, 
trusting to luck to mect the bills. 

Lire is a stream which continually flows on, 
but never returns. We die daily; for each day 
takes away some portion of life. The days which 
are past are gone forever; the present moment 
only is our own. 

NBVER put much confidence in such as put no 
confidence in others. A man prone to suspect 
evil is mostly looking in his neighbor for what he 
sees in himself. As to the pure all things are 


‘pure, even so to the impure, all things are impure, 


THERE is no outward sign of politeness which 
has not a deep, moral reason. The education 
teaches both the sign and the reason. Behavior 
is'a.mirrer in which every one shows his own 
image. There is a politeness of the heart akin to 
love, from which springs the casiest politeness of 
outward behavior. 

—- #06 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


A yYoune husband “handed his wife a dozen 
buttons, the other day, and asked her to puta 
shirt to them. The brute! 


A Youre man who had just returned from a se- 
questered village to the city, declared that it was 
so still at night in the country tavern where he 
lodged, that he could hear a bed tick. 


A sTANDING heading in one of the Chicago 
papers is ‘* Errors Corrected.’’ The following iss 
sample of the paragraphs it covers: ‘‘ Lord Lyon 
is the best Aost in Paris, and not the best shot.” 

“Owr1ne to the peculiar arrangement of the 
programme, no piece can be repeated,” was the 
answer Mr. White received from his landlady 
(with’ whom he boarded) upon asking for a second 
piece of pie at dinner. 

‘Has the cookery-book any pictures ?’’ asked 
a young lady of a bookseller. ‘Not one,” re 
plied the dealer in books. “Why,” exclaimed 
the pretty miss, ‘‘ what is the use of telling 08 
how to make a good dinner, if they don’t give us 
no plates?” 

A PaILapetpnia paper of a recent date fur 
nishes the startling information that ‘ Aurius 
Manlius Severinus Bethius,’’ a celebrated Latin 
philosopher, was beheaded by King Theodoric 
thirteen hundred and forty-eight years ago. 
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[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
contributions for ‘* What They Say" should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 








fe Gur €orrespoudents. 


Tue PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contribu- 
tions unless the necessary postage is provided by the writ- 
ers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
close the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will not be considered. 


QueEsTIONS OF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
wil be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if acorrespondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
of an early consideration. 





InrtaTion—Morat SEntTmMeENTS.—In 
Combe’s ‘‘Constitution of Man” Imitation is 
classed or grouped with the moral sentiments. Is 
this a mistake, or am I wrong in believing that 
parrots, monkeys, etc., possess the same faculty ?« 


Ans. Classification, as such, is of no great con- 
sequence any way. The stomach, the liver, the 
heart, the lungs perform special functions, and 
they have been, so far as relates to temperament 
and constitution, differently classified by different 
men. But they have still gone on doing their own 
special work. If one were to say that hearing was 
not one of the special senses, and ought not to be 
classified with tasting, smelling, seeing, and feel- 
ing, it would not change the nature of the faculty 
orfunction. You have as good a right to classify 
as Combe had. Imitation is sometimes called 
aptitude, or a tendency to learn and conform in 
respect to what others do. Some claim that the 
lower animals reason; some deny that the reason- 
ing organs belong to the lower animals, and claim 
that Causality and Comparison are strictly human 
faculties, denied to the lower animals. So fur as 
we can judge, the mental organs and faculties are 
more or less classified by nature, the intellectual 
being in a group, the social in another group, 
those that are strictly selfish in another, those 
that are aspiring in another, those that are moral 
in another, those that relate. to the esthetical and 
beautiful in another group. Firmness is required 
in moral things as much as in physical. Imitation 
may work in both directions, toward the physical 
and toward the moral. For the most part, we 
think the lower animals act by a kind of instiuct- 
ive fatalism, while the human being copies, ac- 
cepts instruction, does what he sees done. Though 
his original mentality will modify his conduct, the 
infant son of the most cultured and refined, if put 
into the wigwam of the Indian, will imitate Indian 





life, and be proud of excelling in its rude sports; © 
but his superior inheritance of intelligence would 
make him superior to all the Indians in respect to 
comprehending surrounding phenomena. If the 
Indian child could be put into a cultivated family, 
he would take on the ways and usages of civilized 
society, but he would not be so apt in reasoning, 
in refinement, and moral sentiment as his assdci- 
ates, and he would be more fierce and unrelenting, 
because his savage inheritance would have given 
him a larger base of brain and less top-head. Yet 
he would seek to imitate the refinement of civil- 
ization, as the white child would the grotesque 
rudeness of savage life. 

The parrot imitates voice, the monkey action, 
and blindly imitates hundreds of things without 
any sense of the fitness or meaning of that which 
he imitates. Imitation is more common to the 
human being, but it is not an exclusively human 
quality, and not a moral sentiment. 

A Turncoat.—During the lively dis- 
cussion recently awakened by the nomination of 
a certain distinguished gentleman for the office of 
Chief Justice of the U. 8. Supreme Court, we fre- 
quently heard it said that in political matters he 


was a “turncoat.”” Will you enlighten a reader 
as to the source of this term? 


Ans. This word originated on the continent of 
Europe, and, according to some writers of history, 
is due to the conduct of one of the first Dukes of 
Savoy, who, having dominions lying open to the 
incursions of the two contending houses of Spain 
and France, was obliged to temporize and fall in 
with that power that was most likely to distress 
him, according to the success of their arms against 
one another. 80, being frequently obliged to 
change sides, he humorously got a coat made that 
was blue on one side and white on the other, and 
might be indifferently worn either side out. While 
on the Spanish interest he wore the blue side out, 
and the white side was the badge for the French. 
From hence he was called Emmanuel, surnamed 
the Turncoat, by way of distinguishing him from 
other princes of the same name of that house. 


NEWSPAPERS IN THE UNITED SraTEs. 
—When, where, and by whom was the first news- 
paper printed in the U. 8., and what was its cir- 
culation the first year? and how many copies 


could they print? 

Ans. The first newspaper published in the Unit- 
ed States appeared in Boston on the 25th of Sept., 
1690. But one number or édition of this under- 
taking on the part of Richard Pierce and Benjamin 
Harris appears to have been issued, as the authori- 
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ties declared it contrary to law, and probably sup- 
pressed it. The Boston News Letier, which ap- 
peared April 24, 1704, was a successful effort, and 
continued to be issued until 1776. As the print- 
ing was then done by hand on a press which seems 
ridiculously small and primitive compared with 
the grand steam-operated machines of to-day, the 
number of copies made per hour was necessarily 
few. The circulation of the News Letter probably 
did not any time exceed 3,000. 

According to the census of 1870, the value of 
the printing paper manufactured for that year was 
about $25,200,000, weight not stated; while the 
returns of printing paper, wrapping paper, writing 
paper, and paper-hangings aggregated $50,842,000. 


Testrmontats. —I am often asked, 
“What do great men think of Phrenology?”’ 
Does Mr. So-and-so believe in it? Is it a recog- 
nized scieace? Is it taught in any of our univer- 
sities? Ina lecture to his class one of our pro- 
fessors said that ‘‘ the externals of the skull did 
not harmonize with the internal; that the size of 
head did not indicate the size of brain; that one 
may lose a part of the brain and not impair the 
mind.’”” Now, what I wish to know is this: 1. 
What great men think of it? and, 2. Whether you 
can prove the correctness of your claims? 3. If 
true, does it not lead to fatality, and make man to 
be irresponsible for his acts ? 


Ans. Our correspondent shall have answers to 
all his questions. Indeed, the same or similar 
questions come to us from other readers, and we 
are collecting such “testimonials” as have been 
given on the subject from time to time; and we 
will thank those who are willing to do so to give 
us in brief what they know on the subject, and 
also to state of what use Phrenology has been to 
them. There are teachers, preachers, editors, au- 
thors, lawyers, judges, employers, keepers of in- 
sane asylums, prisons, etc., who have had more or 
less experience as to the uTmiTy of Phrenology, 
and we shall be glad to hear from such, that we 
may add their testimony to that already in hand. 
These testimonials will appear in the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL from time to time, and ultimately 
in a collected form. Reader, what has Phrenology 
done for you? — 


Dirripence—I have a boy who is so 
much afraid of ridicule that he dislikes to wear 
his overcoat to school, even in cold weather, be- 
cause he is afraid the boys will laugh at him for 
being babyish, When spoken to by strangers, he 
will not respond if any other person is present. 
What is the cause of this, and what the proper 
treatment? 

Ans. The boy probably has an excess of Appro- 
bativeness and Cautiousness, and not enough Self- 
Esteem and Combativeness. He should be en- 
couraged to do right and rise above unjust criti- 
cism. Such children are very apt to be scolded 
and ridiculed at home for their timid- foolishness, 
ana such treatment only serves to make the matter 
worse. He should have the subject explained to 
him, and be induced to do that which is proper 
because it is so, and not care for the criticism of 





— 


those who laugh at him for that which is right 
Thus his judgment, conscience, and courage wil] 
be awakened, and his sensitiveness and timidity 
modified, if not wholly suppressed. 


Cress anp CuEeckers.— What 0 
are required to qualify a person to become expert 
in these games ? 


Ans. One should have large Individuality, to 
give quick and particular observation; Form, to 
remember the changes which several moves would 
make; Order, to give system and method; Local- 
ity, to remember positions, real and relative; Con- 
structiveness, to give appreciation of combina 
tions; Calculation, or the sense of numbers; 
Comparison, to recognize adaptation and discrep. 
ancy; and Causality, to see ahead and calculate 
consequences; Firmness and Continuity, to give 
patience; and small Acquisitiveness, to be willing 
to waste time and not feel the loss. 


A Rerreatine Forrnzap.—My fore. 
head is slightly retreating ; in what way can I fill 
it out or make it bulge out at the top part? 


Ans. It is not certain that it is necessary to have 
the forehead fuller at the top. It may be that its 
sloping depends upon the extra large development 
at the base, across the brow. Large perceptive 
organs frequently make the forehead seem retreat- 
ing. But the way to increase the upper part is to 
read books on philosophy and logic, and thereby 
exercise the organs of Causality and Comparison. 

Other questions, deferred for want of space, will be 
answered in our next. 


Ghat Thev Sap. 


York, Pa. Dec. 27, 1873—Ebitor oF 
JournNAL—Dear Sir: Perhaps the readers of the 
JOURNAL will remember that shortly after the 
murder of the Deering family at Philadelphia, the 
Squibb family of York County, Pa., was murdered 
in a very brutal manner. An Irishman, named 
Donovan, living near Squibb, was suspected, ar- 
rested, tried, fouad guilty, and hung. The evi- 
dence was circumstantial, and so strong that it is 
generally believed that when Donovan stood on 
the gallows the right man was in the right place 
(claiming hanging to be wrong at the same time). 
I did not see Donovan, but a few months after his 
execution his photograph (not a first-rate one) was 
shown to me, and my opinion of Donovan's char- 
acter called for. I did not know it was Donovan's 
likeness, but I then gave a description of the man. 
The photograph showed him to be a rough char 
acter, quite devoid of refinement or culture. I 
was deeply impressed with his very large Destruct- 
iveness, Combativeness, and small Conscientious- 
ness and Benevolence. His intellect was deficient, 
and the animal brain predominated. He was just 
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guch a character as we often find with surround- 
ings favorable to crime. Hygiene, education, and 
friendly aid from youth would have made him at 
least a law-abiding citizen. The money expended 
for the coroner’s jury, trial, and execution, if it 
had been used in a sensible way for his education 
or enlightenment, would have saved the Squibb 
family and their destroyer from violent deaths, 
and the public from all the evil that resulted. 
Yours, respectfully, E. J. CHALFANT. 


Suspectep Dissonrsty.—One “ Dr.” 
J. D. Warner, advertised as ‘‘of New York Uni- 
versity,"’ has been lecturing in this region the 
present winter upon important topics connected 
with health and physiology. He is a rather fine- 
looking man, a good speaker, has a large anatomi- 
cal cabinet, numerous mammoth paintings, and 
his lectures have been well attended and generally 
useful. Last Saturday evening his topic was the 
brain. I was not able to attend. His bill had 
these sentences: ‘“‘ The brain the seat of intelli- 
gence and all mental action, Intelligence pro- 
portionate to the quantity and quality of brain 
matter; illustrated by the brains of great men, 
idiots, and the lower animals.’’ He was also to 
treat of the four temperaments, bilious, sanguine, 
lymphatic, nervous — distinctions first made by 
phrenologists. Judge of my surprise when I was 
told that, on said evening, the learned lecturer 
assailed Phrenology, asserted that nothing could 
be told by it, ete., basing all his objections upon 
the false assumption that phrenologists look for 
“bumps,”’ protuberances. Now, a query arises in 
my mind as to the honesty of the speaker in the 
making of the aspersions he did. How could so 
intelligent a man err so fundamentally? Did he 
yield to temptation, judging that a hit at phreno- 
logical science might increase his popularity, add 
to the sale of his catarrh syringes, and swell his 
profits every way? I will not say, I only wonder. 

NORTHERN BERKSHIRE. 

{Having no knowledge of this fellow, who hails 
from what is evidently a one-horse quack medicine 
concern, it is reasonable to infer that he is of no 
consequence. So let him peddle his traps. ] 


Virat Force, Minn, anp Sovt.— 
These subjects have been spoken of quite famil- 
iarly in the pulpit and by moralists and metaphy- 
sicians from time immemorial almost. All ex- 
planations, conjectures, and speculations on these 
subjects heretofore have been unsatisfactory, and 
sometimes, apparently, extremely absurd. The 
transmigration idea of ancient Greece was a good 
conception, but the application of the material 
life force to other bodies of different genera after 
a dissolution of the original was, it seems, the 
great mistake. It is better, perhaps, than the 
Huxley idea. 

As matter of variety on these subjects, let us 
analogize a little and sce if this mode of illustra- 
tion may not be more satisfactory than the meta- 





physical mode heretofore adopted, although it is 
by no means claimed to be conclusive. It isa fact 
that matter exists, and is controlled, according to 
universal belief, by real material forces “Electric- 
ity, gravitation, and some others are tnese forces. 
No one denies that such forces exist and are re- 
ally material. Down to a comparatively recent 
period there were but a few simple clements 
known, but no one denied these except some ex- 
treme metaphysicians. Now there are known to 
be about sixty-three of these elements. Man has 
been more successful in his examinations of pon- 
derable matter than he has been in that of the im- 
ponderable; yet as he has made some progress in 
the latter, there seems no reason why he shall not 
add to their list. The vital force seems as clear 
and visible as that of the gravitating. The last 
every one believes in since the days of Newton, 
for, they say, the effects are visible. The effects 
of the vital forces are equally visible in the move- 
ments of man and animals and vegetables, and 
there must be as many separate acting forces as 
there are genera of these. It is said in Scripture 
that the vital energy is breath, and it seems to me 
this amounts to the same thing. It must be ma- 
terial, as the effects are as visible as are those of 
gravity. Now, the phenomena of vital energy 
are called mind and soul, and are considered im- 
material. The mind can not conceive thought to 
be material. But animals ar@ said to have mind— 
and this is true—but no soul, and this is also true. 
What, then, is soul as distinguished from mind? 
Now we have arrived at a point where the matter 
seems clear, by comparing or examining the dif- 
ference, and showing the deficiency in some. re- 
spects of animals as compared with man. We 
have to do this on the phrenological basis, which 
is the only practicable mode. 

It is commonly thought and taught that animals 
have many organs and faculties common to mar, 
and this is true; but these faculties of animals, by 
reason of fnferior structure of Organs, are not 
equal in power, particularly those of the intellect- 
ual, to those of man; nevertheless, it is immate- 
rial mind. Now, observation leads to the correct 
conclusion, and Phrenology proves it, that animals 
are not endowed with these higher and nobler 
organs and faculties which lead to God, called 
Veneration, Hope, Wonder, and Conscientiousness. 
Through these the soul is esthetic, and its energy 
is always in accordance with the power and energy 
of these, particularly that of Conacientiousness. 
It is a common observation that the soul in infe- 
rior races and individuals is small. This is strictly 
true. We have hopes in the’ future in another 
sphere that these earthly organs may become so 
refined that the soul will be brilliant in proportion 
to this refinement. Let us cultivate our higher 
powers, as in proportion to this will be the bright. 
ness of the soul and our corresponding happines, 
in this life and in that to come. 

: MM. ABnAT, MB, 
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Your Orv Heap.—I like old things, 
old faces, and old heads. So it comes that I am 
very much overjoyed at the sight of your old head 
on the cover of the JournnaL. I remember of 
standing on tip-toe to look at the first number 
that was ever published, and thought that if peo- 
pl2 could really see what was under my hair, may- 
be it would pay to be good. So, you see, I’m one 
of your children (excuse me, Phrenology’s I mean), 
and have been under your teachings ever since I 
can remember. You have brought me up, fed, 
and educated me, given me a freedom suit, and 
now Iam paddling my own canoe, according to 
directions. If my ship comes in from sea laden, 
then your teachings have not been in vain. Cer- 
tain it is I have picked up treasures when the 
waves have rolled high—in mid-ocean when the 
sea was calm in my voyage of life. MayI leave 
an impress of good when my bark shall have 
touched the “ other shore.”’ 

LITTLE HOME BODY. 


A Compriment From Trexas.—When 
renewing his subscription for the Journa V. W. 
H. says: The world owes you a debt of gratitude 
for telling them how ignorant the inhabitants re- 
ally are compared with what they might be, if 
they would only turn their eyes inward and medi- 
tate upon the “greatest study’? of man. Will 
you continue to ble@& our countrymen by pouring 
the light into dark places? and, in doing so, 
among many other good things, teach the ortho- 
dox of former days to wake up and learn the prim- 
itive fact of the non-unity of the races, and ,the 
fact of the existence of Pre-Adamites. [This ques- 
tion has’/been discussed at some length in the 
JOURNAL in 1872. We may have more to say on 
the subject in future numbers. } 

Practica, Rerorm.— Dear Sir: 
With pleasure and thanks I renew my subscrip- 
tion for your excellent JournaL. It has, within 
the short space of twelve months, converted your 
humble servant from a confirmed (almost) tobacco 
toper to a free and clean man, thereby securing for 
me improved health and an actual saving of at 
least $25 per annum. I will be in attendance at 
our County Teachers’ Institute next week, and 
will do what I can forthe JouRNAL. J. L. B. 

Princeton, Missouri. 

Irish Waxkes.—-During our recent 
visit to Ireland on a lecturing tour, we met, 
among the readers of our publications, one of the 
editors of the oldest newspaper in Belfast, who 
cordially welcomed us, through that journal, to 
the “Emerald Isle.” Within a few months past 
this same Irish editor was as cordially welcomed by 
us to these shores. After spending a scason here, 
he returned to his native Erin. We invited him 
to furnish us for publication a series of short pen 
pictures of Inis# Lurs As Ir Is, without other 





—_— 


conditions than that the sketches be true to life 
and done in the kindliest spirit. Sketch No. 1, on 
“Wakes,” was given in our January number; 
and here is what an Irishman, who hails from 
Nebraska, writes us on the subject: 


**Pzen anD Ink Pictures or In1sH Customs.” 


—Editor Phrenological Journal: One of your con- 
tributors, in a series of papers under the above 
caption, undertakes, with some distorted facts and 
a good deal of malignant exaggeration, to burlesque 
the customs of Ireland, of which he is wofully 
ignorant, or which he is maliciously disposed to 
misrepresent. I do not think the PHRENOLOGICcAL 
JOURNAL would Mew offend any class of its 
readers; but ‘* Christy Crayon,” in common with 
too many of our short-sighted, addle-pated bigots, 
think they are bencfiting their Anglo-Saxon 
judices by vilifying the Irish in every light bey 
can, drag them before readers as ignorant as them- 
selves are intolerant. They select isolated cases 
to characterize a class. The article on ‘Irish 
Wakes” in your January number is base vilifica- 
tion. I defy your contributor to point out a single 
instance in which, at Irish Catholic obsequies, “a 
collection is raised for further masses for the 
of the soul of the departed.”’ I can prove to himor 
ou that more murders have been committed in the 
Jnited States, progressive and pious as we are, 
in one week than in all the weddings, wakes, 
funerals, and fairs in Ireland in the last twenty 
years. I claim to know that much-slandered land 
as well as any one in Amcrica, and have no hesi- 
tancy in dubbing ‘“* Christy Crayon ”’ a 
MAC DONAGE. 





[We interpose to prevent hard words and epi- 
thets where they can do no good. But who else 
supposed any offense was intended by C..C.? We 
confess we saw no malice in it, nor did we sup- 
pose one Irishman, who is now past middle age, 
one who has spent most of his life in the land he 
loves as his life, and is there now, would say or 
do aught to hurt the feelings of a brother Irish- 
man. But we now see how difficult it is to please 
all. Old sop was right.] 


J. N. B., of Plainville, Conn., writes 
that he has learned of certain results in regard to 
the constitution of the brain, derived from the 
experiments of an eminent professor, which have 
a marked bearing upon the practice of drinking 
“intoxicating liquors.”” He states: 

‘“‘ By experiments the doctor found the brain to 
be formed of small cells, and in persons that 
drank intoxicating drinks the cells were enlarged 
beyond their natural size. He argues that whens 
man commences to drink these cells commence to 
enlarge, and continue to do so as long as he drinks; 
and should he leave off any time that the cells 
always remain enlarged—never go back tq their 
normal size. And in this changed conditién he 
finds a reason for the frequent relapse of men who 
have attempted to reform after a career of in- 
teraperance.”’ 

There may be much truth in this, At any rate, 
it has a scrious character, which should admonish 
those disposed to dissipation or irregularity in 
their habits of drinking. 
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he Library. 


In this department are given the titles and prices of 
guch New Boos as have been received from the pub 
lishers. Our readers look to us for these announcements, 
and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 








Tue EpvucaTion oF THE FEELINGS OR 
ArrecTions. By Charles Bray. Octavo; pp. 
1%. Third.edition. Price, $1.50. London: 
Longman, Green, Longman & Roberts; New 
York; 8. R. Wells, 389 Broadway. 


Mr. Bray is well known in England as a phre- 
nologist and an author. His present work con- 
tains an analysis of the mental constitution of 
man; the education of each faculty considered 
separately. 

Tue Sevr-ProTrectine FErELines — Appetite, 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, 
Acquisitiveness, Constructiveness, Cautiousness, 
Love of Life. 

Tue Se_r-ReGarpiIne FEELINGs—Self-Esteem, 
Love of Approbation. 

Tue Soctrat AFFECcTIONS—Amativeness, Philo- 
progenitiveness, Adhcsiveness. 

Tue Mora FEeELInes—Conscientiousness and 
Benevolence. 

Tue EstHEetic FeeL_ines—lIdeality. 

Tue Reticious Frerincs—Veneration, Hope, 
Wonder. 

FeeLines which give concentration, power, or 
permanence to the others—Concentrativeness and 
Inhabitiveness, Firmness, Imitation, the feeling 
of the ludicrous. 

AUTHORITY AND OBEDIENCE—Temper, punish- 
ment, manners, example. 

The Connection of Mind with Organization; the 
Subjective and the Objective. 

The Intellectual Faculties; Conclusion. 

This work has passed through three editions in 
London, and has not been reprinted here. The 
copies now offered were imported, and will be sent 
to applicants by return post. 


Mecuanics’ Lizn Laws, for New York 
City and the Counties of Kings and Queens. 
Statutes, Digest and yy With Nu- 
merous Forms. Guernsey. 8vo.; PP. 
238. Price, $4. New ¥. York: Diossy & Co., 
Nassau Street. 


This work contains: Introduction and Statutes; 
Acquiring and Perfecting a Lien; Foreclosure of 
Liens; Relating to Kings and Queens Counties; 
Forms, Table of Cases, and Index. The New York 
Daily Register says: ‘‘ Besides reported cases, the 
author has resorted to the records, in many in- 
stances, and made extracte and references thereto 
upon questions and points which have not been 
reported elsewhere, and in some cases he has in- 
serted forms which have been approved by report- 
ed decisions, but which could Ad be gerd in 
the record of the case.” * 

From the New York Daily on ig of 





Dec. 8th, 1873: ‘This work appears to be very 
comprehensive, apart from the decisions and stat- 
utes. The preface says: ‘ The author has discussed 
or stated every question or the principles of it that 
has occurred to him, that has arisen or can arise 
which is exclusively confined to the nature of 
these statutes.’ This of itself will make the work 
of great utility, being by a lawyer of extensive 
study and experience in that class of cases, and 
the comparisons of the proceedings and principles 
under these statutes with those at common law 
and in equity eer, sage it of additional 
value.” *# + * * * # 

“The matter _ very pam and well arranged, 
besides being clear, terse, and explicit.” 


Srcret Societies, Ancient and Modern. 
An outline of their Rise, Progress, and Charac- 
ter with respect to the Christian Religion and 
Republican Government. Edited by General J. 


W. Phelps. ne vol. 12mo; 240; 

Price, Betue. Chicago: ey a Cook Bi bo. 

Is this Democratic Republic doomed to destruc- 
tion through secret socicties? Is it to be over- 
thrown by the Pope of Rome? Or, are the Meth- 
odists, the Mormons, or the Shakers to have tem- 
poral and spiritual dominion here? Many live in 
terror of one or the other of these terrible “ pow- 
ers,”’ and fear we are soon to be swallowed up, 
wiped out, annihilated. To increase the scare, 
here comes General Phelps with his new book, 
which tells all about ‘“‘ The Antiquity of the Secret 
Societies; The Life of Julian; The Eleusinian 
Mysteries; The Origin of Masonry; Was Wash- 
ington a Mason ? Filmore’s and Webster’s Defer- 
ence to Masonry; A Brief Outline of the Progress 
of Masonry in the United States; The Tammany 
Ring; The Credit Mobilier Ring; Masonic Beney- 
olence; The Uses of Masonry; An Illustration; 
The Conclusion.” — 


Anti-Tosacco Journat. October, No- 
vember, and December. Nos. 10, 11, and 12. 
Orders should be addressed to George Trask, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Here are sermons, lectures, discourses, remon- 
strances, rebukes, admonitions, criticisms, ridi- 
cule, and appeals to one’s moral sense—if not 
clean gone by the use of the narcotic — which 
ought to convict and convince every reasonable 
reader. Send a dollar to the publisher and ask 
for tobacco literature, and you will receive the 
worth of your money. 

My Katovtv, Prince, King and Slave. 
A Story of Africa. By Henry M. Stanley, au- 
thor of ‘** How I Found Livingstone.” W th I. 
lustrations. One vol. 12mo; pp. 432; muslin. 
bs $2. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
Whatever may be thought or said of Mr. Stanley 

as a speaker, it can not be denied that he has be- 

come one of our best known newspaper corre- 
spondents; and a very racy writer he certainly is. 

The book ‘“‘My Kalulu” will interest those whe 

care to follow him into Africa among slave trad- 
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ers—where he now is—and to learn something of 

the dark doings among dark people. The work 

must prove popular. —— 

Fannie St. Jonn. A Romantic Inci- 
dent of the American Revolution. By Emily 
Pierpont Delesdernier, author of ‘ Hortense,” 
** Headland Home,” etc. One vol., small quarto; 


pp. 63; cloth. Price, $1.50. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 


The writing of Fannie St. John was principally 
“‘a labor of love,” commemorating worthy per- 
sons—relatives to the author ?—and the publishers 
put into it the best materials to make a very hand- 
some book. As a souvenir, it will find a hearty 
welcome among friends and relatives, 


Tar CurtpHoop or THE Wor.tp; A 
Simple Account of Man in Early Times. B 
Edward Clodd, F.R.A.8. Second American Edi- 
tion. One vol. 12mo; PR 91; cloth. Price, 75 
cents. New York: Asa K. Butts & Co. 


In his preface the author says: “ For the infor- 
mation of parents and others into whose hands 
this book may fall, it may be stated that it is an 
attempt, in the absence of any kindred elementary 
work, to narrate, in as simple language as the sub- 
ject will permit, the story of man’s progress from 
the unknown time of his early appearance upon 
the earth to the period from which writers of history 
ordinarily begin.” : 
Tre PsrorocraPrner’s Frrenp. An il- 

lustrated Bi-Monthly Magazine, Devoted to the 


Photographic Art. Octavo: Terms, $2 a year; 
single copies, 50c. Baltimore : Richard Walz. 


This magazine is illustrated by the most exqui- 
site photographs we have ever seen. The work 
must be indispensable to photographers, and ex- 
ceedingly interesting to all lovers of art. 


La Crime pE LA Crime. A Collection 

of Music for Advanced Players. Price, $4 a 

ear in advance, or 50 cents a number. New 
ork: J. L. Peters. 


No. 2 contains ‘“‘ The Zithber Player,” ‘La Ca- 
prera,”’ ‘‘ Slumber Song,” “‘ Schubert’s Serenade,” 
* In the Moonlight,” ** The Flash.”” 


~~ 
New Books 1n Catrrornta.—Among 

recent announcements, Messrs. Bancroft & Co., 

of San Francisco, make the following: 

+ Tue TEacHINGs OF THE AGEs; A Religio-Phil- 


esophical $3 work. By A. C. Traveler, whose 
name we have met in the Overland Monthly. The 
plan of the work is broad and comprehensive, em- 
bracing in its grand sweep of the ages the past, 
present, and future of humanity. In the treat- 
ment of the subject-matter the author is suggest- 
ive rather than argumentive, and introduces the 
reader to vast unexplored fields of thought. 
Among the various topics, old and new, of which 
“The Teachings of the Ages” discourses, and 
which are exciting unusual attention and interest 
in the United States at the present time, and in- 
deed in every part of the enlightened world, are: 
The influence of the Church of Rome, regarded as 
a temporal or political power, upon our Republi- 





can institutions; The principal sects of Christen- 
dom reviewed denominationally, with reference to 
the vital spirit of their religion; Woman, her posi- 
tion and status in the Church, in the Government, 
and in Society ; Mormonism, its peculiar relations 
to the Hebrew and Christian Churches; The long 
exile of the Jews among the Heathen nations of 
the earth, presented in an original and striking 
light; and the wide-spread Spirit Phenomena of 
the age. 


Tue Frorat Casrvet, and Pictorial 
Home Companion. Price, $1.25 a year, or 12 cents 
anumber. We have received from the publisher 
the January and February numbers of this beauti- 
ful and interesting paper. Each number contains 
a page of music, and is very profusely illustrated, 
Subscribers get a fine chromo of a bouquet of 
flowers in eleven different colors; Send for it and 
read it, and you will soon get the value of your 
money. Published at No. 5 Beekman Street, New 
York, by Henry T. Williams. 


Tae Carriace Monrtaty, published 
by I. D. Ware, of Philadelphia, is worthy of the 
attention of all who are practically related to the 
business of which it is the recognized organ. The 
character of the illustrations and the make-up in 
general of the monthly command our admiration. 
As a publication in the interest of a special branch 
of industry, it isa model. Terms, $3 a year. 


Free Reticion. — Messrs. Asa K. 
Butts & Co., of New York, are the publishers of a 
series of pamphlets, by various authors, in the in- 
terest of a class known as Free Thinkers. Such, 
for example, as the works of Mr. Thomas Paine, 
ete. The following are their latest issues: 

Tus Essence or Reticion. God the Image of 
Man; Man’s Dependence upon Nature the last 
and only Source of Religion. Ludwig Fener- 
bach, author of ‘‘ The Essence of Christianity,” 
ete. Translated by Alexander Loos, A. 
12mo; pp. 75; pamphlet. Price, 60 cents. 

Essays. By O. B. Frothingham, E. L. Youmans, 
James Parton, John Weiss, and others. Read 
at the Mecting of the Free Religious Association 
held in Cooper Union, October 14th, 15th, 16th, 
1873, with the Debates Thereon. (Reported 
from the N. Y. Tribune Reports.) 12mo; pp. 
89; pamphlet. Price, 35 cents. 

A Rewiaion or Innumanity. A Criticism. By 
Frederick Harrison. 12mo; pp. 39; pamphlet 
Price, 15 cents. 

Tut RELATION OF WITCHCRAFT TO RELIGION. 
By A. C. Lyall. 12mo; pp. 32; paper. Price, 
15 cents. —_ 

Pusuic Lepcer ALMANAC FoR 1874. 
Its fifth annual issue is presented to subscribers of 
the Ledger free of cost, designed as a household 
companion, and containing much useful informa- 
tion. Published by Geo. W. Childs, Philadelphia. 


SnEetpon’s WEEKLY Dry Goons Prick 
List. Published by J. D. Sheldon & Co., New 
York. Terms, $5 per annum; single copies, 26 
cents. A convenient pocket-edition of a very 
useful publication for merchants. 





